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| the union, 

| Hach state then assisted in achieving the 
liberties of each and of the whole ; and each 
LOYD GARRISON, EDITOR. is entitled to the protection of each and of the 
iL ms | whole—perpetually,. 


But where is South Carolina ? 


WY. | 


TERMS. . , A Suppose 
vo Dollars perannin, payable in advance— Maine and New-Hampshire, for example, are 
vod of six months— 2,90 at the expiration | Invaded by a foreign power—invaded by Great 
: | Britain for the purpose, by taking advantage 
\ rs and commnletins See pad qr of our disunion, of subjugating them—reduc- 
Tae rule is Te  ekalaimainds ‘Those (12g them again to colomal servitude, and to 
Xa y aheie letteve tothe talen aut af the unmtte them to her Canadian dominions ; are 
re . ys, will be careful to pay their postage. | not these states, in this case, entitled to the 
site | Support of the nation,—the whole nation, as it 

AGENTS. _ how 1s, including South Carolina ? ; 

s bANR | Suppose not only South Carolina, but Vir- 
soot C Lovency Bangor. _ginia and twenty other states should secede 
whan Winslow, Portland | where, in such case, are the rights of security 
we ial <i gee of Maine and New-Hampshire? And the 
ery er reat G | question applies to any other individual state. | 
Navid Cambell, Windham. In the case supposed, would not South Caro- 
tonathan W. Pearson, Meriden. ‘lina be bound by her original contract, under 

_, MASSACHUSI A i the confederation, followed up by her adoption 
Harvey = Newlurypert. | of the constitution, to support the states not 

wees ‘lee’ , Newbury. | seceding and thus invaded ? 
Roniamin Colman, Salem, | Let every state individually look to this, 
(‘hares L. Remond, we. }and cling to the union, and insist.upon an ad- 
ward : rome Na Redford | herence to it on the part of each and all the 
mmr - aateatent. rest. It is the union which gives to each the 
encanta ore my Fall River. strength of all:—as in a community, the fee- 
VERMONT. | blest individual has the support and defence 
iF, MeCollam Castleton. (of the law, which is the public will enforced 

. _ RHODE-ISI pre | by the public strength. 

~~ : hasagaee ab , | Could a single state defend herself against 
Ploaver Trevett. Newport. (a foreign power? No. Well, who will de- 
CONNECTICUT. |fend her? Perhaps other states under an al- 
Win. Creed Sa a jliance. But for this alliance an enormous 
: M de Norwich. Sum must be paid, or a reciprocal defence be 
Wilkes, Amiens pen, gpl | pledged, which will draw upon the state sup- 
William Hart Canterbury. : posed for her blood and her treasure. Oh! 
NEW-YORK. ; 9 | what a field for intrigue both at home and a- 
Philip A. Bell ele ag ity. | broad will this poor devoted country furnish! 
a . — a Saag Foreign policy, with power in one hand and 
\ Mtiosens Poughkeepsie. gold in the other, will make her the theatre of 
Viliam P. Griffin Albany. corruption and civil strife, and every evil 
lames W. Jonson, Elmira. which the most fruitful imagination can con- 
\ ~ Gre ri a ceive, Tyrants in distant climes will rejoice, 
inayat itn, and the friends of liberty—of benevolence—of 
shades of 





man, will forever mourn. The 
~~ | Washington—of Lafayette and the other he- 

'roes of the Revolution, will weep tears of 
~ | blood—yea, even the very stones of our fields 





THE LIBERATOR. 


If neither the state, nor individuals, are to do | _ - . 
vegans - eee os "3 | will ery out for wo and for shame against us. 
an abso * certal as t ssipie -* . ° _f 
mW absonute certainty as to possie | 'fhink not that I am against the idea of 
tences which are beyond their own control, the | 


state rights. No. Whilst I would give a fair 
construction to the constitution of the Gener- 
al Government, I am full of national pride up- 
'on this subject. New-Hampshire is my pe- 
ctiliar country—the country of my nativity— 
the grave of my father-—-and where I first 
saw the heavens. Each state is a nation by 
| itself—with all the rights of a nation, except 
'so far as she has clearly delegated authority 
NULI ric TT N to act for her in the constitution of the United 
— a | States. She is yet a nation, but is bound to 
froma letter from Estwick Evans, Esq. | perform her part of a certain contract entered 
lo the Editor of the Liberator, dated | into with the other states, which contract con- 
, stitutes the general government. 
Wasnineton, Feb. 12, 153%. If South Carolina stood on the ground of 
vel inuch concerned relative to the move- | her reserved rights—that is, her rights not del- 
I fear that a state | egated, I would not only justify her, but ap- 
igs Is approaching which will, indeed, | plaud and defend her. ‘| appreciate the worth 
's souls.” [t is time for every man, | of the South, I admire her genius, and sympa- 
‘ption, to make up his mind up- | thise in all her misfortunes. But I consider 
subject, and to stand and cover kis | the positions of South Carolina entirely un- 
Owing to peculiar circumstances, I | tenable. I can hardly but believe that the 
‘late years, scarcely felt that I had a | tariff is in some measure a pretence to sever 
'y ;~but as real danger approaches, she ithe union. If not, she would, it appears to 
spirit in all her inherent | me, wait until her case was unquestionable ; 
and grandeur, and beauty ; and as man | —-and even then lay hands on the holy ark of 
‘with man, calls on me, as one of her | the union only with sorrow and with trem- 
n,tolend her my aid, however feeble it J 


rule of right is at an end, and every one may } 
able injustice of another in defence of 
elberate wrovg-doing. I can never consent 
temporary and apparent expediency to 
eternal obligations which religion founds upon 
{ God, 


and which morality derives from an 


Which is permanent and universal —Lorp 


ry 


Bvtraed 





South Carolina. 


S upon my 


| bling. 
The states should be preparing to make 
vreat sacrifices, if need be, to support the gen- 
‘eral government in all its legitimate move- 
‘ing, being unwilling to burthen the pub- | ments. It is better to lose blood now and 
'y adding to the mass of views which has | continue united, than to become the victim, 
‘will be presented on the occasion, | during all future time, of civil commotion and 
“iere is one idea which has occurred to | political evil in every shape. Every thing 
“and which strikes me with some force. | will depend upon moderation, combined with 
‘tie origin:.| relation of the parties under | energy and decision on the part of the states. 
‘confederation, and followed up by the a-/|[n so clear a case, no concession should be 
ion of the Constitution. | made——no compromise whatever. The union 
* territories, now “the 13 states,” were, js worthy of unqualified support, and should 


ve thought and written much on the 


t of Nullifieation: but have published 
nor } 


, 


ous to the revolution, in aSeparate colo- | receive it. 


x pendence, They united to throw off| Finally, my friend, we owe a deep debt, by 
yoke and establish their freedom. To do | our holy origin and the constitution of a com- 
‘“iey subscribed to the articles of confed- | mon nature, to love and commiserate the un- 
“on, headed with these words: “ Articles born millions who are to follow us. I sympa- 


‘federation and Perpetua union.” And thise—deeply sympathise with these, and will, 


“wards they solemnly agreed to the Con- | for one, endeavor to perform my duty to them 


ivy : } 
RE PERFECT UNION.” 

Mividnall ° ° 
“Vidually, are not only under obligation to | 

“~~ lave an absolute right to insist upon such 


‘ton may, by and by, be essential to their own legislature, a majorit 


SFAtety 


wr 


nent to its maintenance on the part of each 
‘Gall. Tt was purchased at the expense of hol 
* treasure and the blood of the noble sons of State, is little more th 


? 


y } : . ~ r . , 
nN, beginning as follows: “We _ the | as well as to the present generation. 
of the United States, in order to ensure 





[From the Village Record.]} 
FOOD FOR REFLECTION. 


South Carolina says, that she will nullify 
ich laws of the United States as she does 
and she has elected to her 
y of persons favora- 


Unde } r } 
hder these solemn contracts the States, | 


“and all the rest to adhere to the union, 


“rence on the part of one another. This not approve ot; 
’, individually, against the very power ble to that measure, 

h they once united to banish Soci the South Carolina has assumed the wae of a 
atry: and they have individually a strict conqueror, and speaks as if entitled to dictate 
to all the other members of the confederacy. 
The whole of the white inhabitants of that 
an the number in the 


fach and all ;—by the benefits of each and all | City of Philadelphia or New-York. Her do- 


0 


~f Sonth Carolina among the rest;—and of | mestic enemies, the slaves, are 


in number 


use South Carolina is under a solemn cor- | nearly one half more than the whites, 


| responding correlative obligation to adhere to : 


OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN, ALL MANKIND. 


[SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1833. 








Suppose South Carolina were an Island, far 
separated by the ocean from any other land, 
how long could her white inbebitants keep 
the black ones in slavery—the. Mack ones in- 
creasing by births to the whites in a ratio of 
about tive to three ? 

How long could the white population in 
all the slave States, unsupported by the free 
States,preserve their dominion over the blacks? 
Does a riot or a fire occur in an¥ of their ci- 
ties or villages, that the first thought is not of 
a servile insurrection ? 
| In case of the invasion of the Middl¢ or 
| Northern States by a foreign enemy, could 
| any of the slaveholding States venture to send 
| 2 single regiment out of their own bounds to 
| the assistance of their Northern allies ? 

If this be the situation of the slaveholding 
States at present, how much worse will it be 
if the reformed parliament of Great Britain, 
about to dssemble, shall take measures, as it 
is supposed they will do, for the speedy eman- 
cipation of all the slaves in their West India 
Islands ? 

In the trifling insurrection at Southampton 
of ‘Nat Turner, and his deluded handful of 
followers, was not the first thing thought of, 
and prayed for—the assistance of the “troops | 
of the United S@ates? Was net the appli-| 
cation of the Committee of the citizens of 
Southampton immediately to the President for 
men and arms? And was not this from the | 
inhabitants of the ‘ old dominion,’ which they 
are disposed to considé7, Aid” perhaps witn | 
propriety—as the most chivalrous state in the | 
Union ? 
exposed daily and nightly to the kinfe and 
torch of the assassin and incendiary, whose 
vindictive nature is roused to vengeance by a 
keen sense of long suffered wrongs—a foe 
within their houses and on their own hearths— 
| is it persons in this situation whe talk of nulli- | 
|fying the laws and withdrawin ~ themselves 
| from the protection of the free *i5tes of the 
|Union? ‘Whom God wills til Qa dostroy- 
led, he first renders insane.’ Is mot the doc- | 
itrine of nullification, in such a situation, the | 
| first symptoms of this dreadful insanity ? 
| Perhaps this may be the will of Providence ; | 
at any rate it seems to have become necessary 
| for the middle States to consider what would | 
be the probable result of a dissolution of the 
present Union, and the formation of new con- | 
federacies. 

The greatest and perhaps the only regret of | 
the free States at suck an event, is the appre- 














licanism might suffer from such a measure.— 
If it were done in wrath and bloodshed, the 
great cause of mankind, of which the import- 
/ant experiment is now making in the United 


| States of America, would sustain a wound, 


time to recover; but this would not be the case 
if it were effected with kind feelings, and as a 
measure of propriety, resulting from peculiar 
circumstances which made it desirable. 

Is there not danger of a republic,as well as 
a monarchy, becoming too powerful for the 
peace and safety of her neighbors? Is it 
likely to promote the happiness of her own 
| citizens, that the measure of her strength shall 
| ereatly exceed what is necessary for self de- 
lfenee, and the protection of their rights and 
liberties? Isthere not danger that an excess 
of power-might lead her to become the aggres- 
sor in contests, which otherwise with honor to 
herself, she might, prudently, have avoided ?— 
Is there less of pride and ambition among our 
own citizens, than among the subjects of other 
| countries ? 





republic shall stop?. When we may 
‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no further ?” 
pose Great Britain should say to the Canadas 
—and it would be wisdom for her to say so— 
‘You are annually costing us inuch more than 
you are worth to us; and in our present views 
of retrenchment and reform, we do not think 
it proper to incur the expense of maintaining 
the host of civil and military officers for your 
benefit which we have hitherto done, and in 
return for which we draw no taxes, and little 
trade from you. Go, take care of yourselves, 
we enfranchise you,’ and the Canadas should 
apply to become members of the confederacy— 
should we accept them, and add them as two 
more stars to our national banner ? 

Suppose that, on the South, the inhabitants 
of Texas should declare themselves independ- 
ent of Mexico; and that Texas, a province as 
large as several of our States united, should 
apply to the great republic to be permitted to 
shelter herself under the wings of her eagle ; 


by the feeble arm of Mexico, palsied by fac- 
tions and cabals, and unable to enforce her 
laws within the extent of her immense wastes. 
This is the precise situation in which our gov- 


hension of an injury which the cause of repub- | 


say— | 


= ai ee | our affairs so as to produce it. 
And is it persons in this ‘uation, | 


_ industry, of internal iinprovements, (embracing | 


from which it might require a great length of | 


| to assure their own safety for a day, if unpro- 


| however, in those who are strong, to be tem- 


what our third President said when he was 
laying his plays for the purchase of the Flori- 
das—t We have some claims to extend on the 
sea coast, westwardly, to the Rio del Norte or 
Bravo, ‘The claims will be a subject of ne- 
gociation with Spain; and if, as soon as she 
is at war, we push them strongly with one 
hand, holding out a price in the other, we shall 
certainly obtain the Floridas; and all in good 
time.’ So, I presume, our Southern friends 
expect to add ‘l'exas to the great republic, 
‘and all in good time.’ Do we not obtain all 
their lands trom the Indians in the same way ? 

Look on the map, at the limits of the ‘old 
thirteen United States, that passed so tri- 
umphantly through the revolution, and sce 
how sinall they are, compared with the addi- 
tions made to them by the purchases from 
France and Spain, of Louisiana and the Flor- 
idas:—and are we not yet large enough ?— 
Have not our ‘ black spirits and white’ enough 
of discordant elements among them, that we 
should be continually seeking for more, and 
crying with the ‘secret, black and midnight 
hags,’ 

* Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble 1’ 
Is it not time to ask ourselves, to what all this 
shall tend ? . 

I do not censure the purchases of Louisiana 
and the Floridas. These purchases, if used 
to a right, end, may be useful to mankind ; but 
it becomes us to look at the result which we 
would wish to obtain, and to endeavor to direct 
At present, 
the States appear to be in the situation of the 
members of a copartnership, who, having be- 
come prosperous and wealthy, far beyond | 
their original expectations, having ‘ waxed fat | 

' 





'and kicked, entertain amongst themselves, | 
| widely different views of the measures most | 
| proper to be pursued for their own interests, 


and whose tempers, as well as their opinions, | 
their very prosperity, instead of harmonizing, 
hasrcidercd tdrbulent and discordant. Penn- ; 
sylvania, whose intelligence and population | 
entitle her to a much higher rank in the nko, 


' eration than she has been permitted to take, 


is in favor of the encouragement of domestic | 
roads and canals, upon which much of her in- | 
dustry and wealth is to depend,) and of a sound 
and equable currency, throughout the whole 
extent of the Union. Absolutely necessary 
as these ail appear for her prosperity, she finds 
every maxim of her policy most bitterly op- 
posed by some of the States of the South.— 
The views of Pennsylvania ar2 those of by 
far the greater part of the inhabitants of the 
States east of her—and is that policy apon 
which the prosperity of the free States has ! 
depended, to be borne down and destroyed by | 
the wrong-headed violence of some of the 
Southern States, who are in reality too weak 





tected by the power of those whose patience 
and forbearance have induced their wilful an- | 
tagonists to treat their wishes and interests 
with insolence and contumely? It is wise, 


perate: but if the violent language of some | 


‘of the Southern States be not altered, it will 


become a duty to themselves for the citizens 


' of the free States to consider how long it will 


slaveholding States think themselves strong 
enough to ‘form a confederacy among them- | 
selves, of sufficient force to meet the emer- | 
gencies to which their peculias situation is ex- 
posed, it might net be better to propose that | 


| 

| 

| 

Phd 

be proper to bear with it ; and whether, if the 

i 

| 

{ 


' measure to them, before their violence be car- | 








ernment is always prompt to act, Listen to 


Is it calculated where the bounds of our | ried to a length at which it wili be no longer 
| bearable. 
Sup- | essay, and see how we could separate amicably, 
' and what part of the members of the present 


‘confederacy they would get to unite with 


We may invite them to make the 


them in the new arrangement. 

Louisiana would not, I presume, join Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. Virginia and Mary- 
land, that are debating about the best and most 
expeditious methods of getting rid of their | 
slaves, would not. The confederacy would | 
then be confined to Georgia, and one or both 
of the Carolinas; and, perhaps, East Florida, 
provided the arts of the leading men in Charles- 
ton, and such persons as A. S. Clayton, can | 
accomplish so much. But what need Penn- | 
svlyania care how these things are disposed | 
of? Micht not she and the States north and 
east of her united, be ‘confident against the | 
world in arms,’ in a good cause ? 

What effect would a new arrangement of 
the states, if amicably made, have upon the 
cause of republicanism, in other countries ? | 
Suppose that Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, New | 
York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu- | 
setts, Maine and Vermont, united. No one 
would doubt their having ample extent and 
sufficient power. That would be the first con- 
federacy. Virginia, Maryland and Delaware, 
would probably desire to join with them ; but 
suppose they added themselves to North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and East Flori- 
da, for a second confederacy. West Florida | 
and Alabama would join Louisiana, whose 
commercial capital will, at some day not very | 
remote, rival those that are the most famed in 
story. The current of trade would probably 
attach to her Mississippi, Arkansas, and Ten- ' 








nessee, and when a sufficient number of Ame- 
rican citizens shall inhabit it, (‘all in good 
time’) Texas. This would make the third 
confederacy. Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Michigan, and their dependen= 
cies, would be abundantly extensive for the 
fourth one. Or Kentucky and Missouri might 
attach themselves to the Mississippi confede 
racy, and the lands claimed by the United 
States, west of all those, extending to the Pa- 
cific, containing in square miles an amount 
equal to all | have mentioned, would afford 
sufficient scope for others hereafter—Look at 
the map. 

Suppose the separation of the Carolinas, and 
Georgia made in anger, with force and blood- 
shed—then, indeed, might we deprecate it as 
disastrous to ourselves, and injurious to the 
cause of freedom, and the amelioration of man- 
kind over the globe. Then indeed, would it 
be deeply a source of grief, that our country, 
which 1s without a foe abroad, should be rent 
into fragments by the wickedness and folly of 
some of her own citizens. But suppose that 
peace and harmony could be improved by @ 
new arrangement; and that a division could 
be made, and new confederacies formed with 
kind and friendly feelings, taking into due 
consideration locality and climate, each con- 
federacy having sufficient power for its own 
maintenance and support, with a general league, 
among the whole offensive and defensive, against 
ithe encroachments and interference of all for- 
eign powers. We should then show to all 
the enemies of republicanism—to those who 
think man unfit to be his own leader, and the 
maker of the laws which are to goverri him, a 
situation which as yet has never been shown ; 
where power was voluntarily divided and dis- 
tributed as it would be most useful; where, 
when the situation, and exigencies, and growth 
of the nation rendered it desirable, new ar- 
rangements of territory could be made, while 
all the movements of the complicated political 
machine were. preserved in the most perfect 
order; where man sought but the happiness 
of his fellow man, and was willing to do unto 
others what he wished them to do unto him. 
Could we more powerfully enforce those max- 
ims which we ought to be desirous of inculca- 
ting on all nations, that Providence intended 





| mankind for a state of equality and self gov- 


ernment ? 


I say nothing about the national debt being 
paid off—nor of the wild lands which belong 
to the present Union, being sold, and the pro- 
ceeds divided among the several states (a di- 
vision which would be particalarly useful to 
Pennsylvania, in consequence of her present 
debt, incurred in making her canals and rail 
roads ;) nor of the necessity there would be, 
in the first instance, of appropriating a suffi- 
cient extent of territory in the west for the 
residence of all the Indians whom it is the de- 
termination of the Southern States to banish 
from their limits, and from the graves of their 
fathers; nor of the propriety of reserving a 
similar place of refuge for the persecuted race 
of Africa, when their present masters shall 
think their release from their fetters proper or 
necessary. I say nothing about the improper 
disparity of votes allowed to the Southern 
slavcholders, in consequence of their posses- 
sion of that kind of property which calls for 
all their force to keep it in subjection, and 
which forms the great moral blot upon the es- 
cutcheon of our country, &c. &e. What I 
have said, are slight hints, thrown out at pre- 
sent, merely for the purpose of calling reflec- 
tion to a most important subject ; and with the 
belief that the situation of our country now 
calls loudly for that reflection. Perhaps it 
will not be long before it will require action. 
Our present situation was foreseen and com- 
mented upon, by some of our wisest states- 
men, when the addition of Lotisiana to the 


thirteen states, gave assurance that at some 


future day, the formation of new confedera- 
cies would become necessary. I am not more 
anxious for the sake of our own general wel- 
fare, than for that of the example which we 
shall exhbit to the rest of the world, that this 
shall be done in amity. I might quote much 
said on this subject to which time has given 
the appearance of prophecy. I will, however, 
make but one reference, which may here be 
considered in place. Mr. Jefferson, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Breckenridge, nearly thirty years 
ago, just after the treaty for the purchase of 
Louisiana, and before that treaty was ratified 


| by the Congress of the United States, says— 


‘WhenI view the Atlantic states procuring 
for those on the eastern waters of the Missis- 
sippi, friendly, instead of hostile neighbors on 
its western waters, I do not view it as an En- 
glishman would the procuring future blessings 


for the French nation, with whom he has no 


relation of blood or affection. The future in- 
habitants of the Atlantic and Mississippi states 
will be our sons. We leave them in distinct, 
but bordering establishments. We think we 
see their happiness in their union, and wish it. 
Events may prove it otherwise ; and if we see 
their interest in separation, why should we 
take side with our Atlantic rather than our 
Mississippi descendants ? It is the elder and 
the younger son differing. Gon bless them 
both, and keep them in Union, if it be for ther 
good; but separate them, if it be better. 
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DEBATE ON THE TARIEF. 


attracts from the speech of John Q. Adams, in 


4 


The position he had assu:ned was, that the 


interests, all the great interests of the citizens. 
Wherever any great interest existed in the 
community, there the protection of Govern- 
snent must of right be extended. But protec- 

‘might be extended in different forms to 
different interests. It was true that the in- 
terests of one portion of the community could 
often be protected only at the expense of some 
other portion of it. It was the complaint of 
the nullifiers that the Government took mon- 
ey out of the pockets of one portion of the 
Union, to put it into the pockets of another.— 
And, in extending, protection, this must al- 
ways more cr less be the case. But then, 
while the rights of one party were protected 
in this way, the rights of the other party were 
protected, equally, but in a different way. 

He would illustrate this position. 

Tn the Southern and the Southwestern por-! 
tions of this Union, there existed a certain in- 
terest which he need not particularly desig- 
nate, which enjoyed under the Constitution, 
and the laws of the United States, an espe- 
cial protection peculiar to itself. It was pro-! 
tected first: by representation. There were 
upon thet floor upwards of twenty members 
who represented what in other States had no, 
representation at all. Mr. A. believed that it 
was not three days since he had heard it de- 
clared by a gentleman from Georgia— Mr. 
Clayton)—that the species of population he 
now ulluded to constituted the * Machinery of 
the South.’ Now that Machinery had twen- | 
ty-odd Representatives in that Hall; Repre- 
sentatives elected not by the machinery, but 
by those who owned it. Was there any such 
representation in any other portion of the Un- 
ion? Did the manufacturers ask for any rep- 
resentation of their machinery ? He believed 
their looms and factories had no vote in Con- 
gress: but the machinery of the South had 
more than twenty representatives on that floor. 
And if he should go back to the history of this 
Government, from its foundation, it would be 
easy to prove that its decisions had been ef- | 
fected in general by majorities less than that. 
Nay, he might go farther and insist, that that 
very representation of which he had spoken 
had ever been, in fact, the ruling power of this | 
Government. Was this not protection?— 
Was it not protection at the expense of an- 
other portion of the community? If it did not 
literally take money out of the pockets of some 
and put it into the pockets of others, still it 
operated in precisely the same way. Yes— | 
this very protection had taken millions and 
mullions of money from the free laboring pop- | 
ulation of tis country, and put it into the 
pockets of the owners of Southern machinery. 
Mr. A. did not complain of this—he did not 
say that it was not all yight. What he said | 
ws, that the South possessed a groat protect- 
ed interest—an interest proteeted by that in- 
strument—[Mr. A, held the Constitution in 
his hand.] 

Ie was for adhering to the bargain, because 
it wasa bargain. Not that he would agree 
to it, if the khargain was now to be made over 
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acain. 

This interest was farther protected by an- | 
other provision of that same instrument. | 

*No person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping into | 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation thercin, be discharged from such 
service or labor; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or lg- | 
bor may be due.’ 

What was this but protection to the owners 

ofthe machinery of the South ? And letit be | 
observed that a provision like this ran counter 
to all the tenor of legislation, in the free States. 
[t was contrary to all the notions and feelings 
of the people of the North, to deliver a man up 
to any Forcign authority, unless he had been 
guilty of some crime. And but for such a 
ciause in the compact, a Southern gentleman 
who had lost some article of his machinery, 
could never recover him back from the free 
States. 
‘he Constitution contained another clause | 
extending still further protection to the same | 
interest. It guaranteed to every State in the 
Union a republican government. 

‘The United States shall guarantee to ev- 
ery State in this Union a republican form of | 
government, and shall PROTECT each of | 
them against invasion ; and, on application of | 
the legislature, or of the executive, (when the | 
legislature cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic violence.’ 

This, to be sure, was a general provision, | 
operating alike on every portion of the Union. 
But every body knew, that where this sort of | 
machinery existed, the State was more liable 
to domestic violence than they were else- | 
where, because that machinery sometimes ex- | 
erted a seif-moving power. Such a power 
had been exerted. The call for this protec- 
tion had very recently been made, and it had 
been answered; end the power of the Union 
had been exerted to insure the owners of the 
machinery against domestic violence. Mr. 
Adams would say one word more on this guar- | 
antee of a republican form of Government.— 
It was a serious question in his mind, whether 
that part of the Constitution was not at this 
-yery time on the eve of being called into exe- 
cution. He kad no hesitation in saying that 
if South Carolina were not at this moment un- | 
der a government not republican, she was at | 
a very little distance from it. It deserved se- 
rious consideration, whether the ordinance of 
the nullifiers had not placed South Carolina 
without the verge of republican governments. 
When he endeavored to reflect upon what the | 
proceedings of South Carolina had been, and 
asked himself whether the power now op- 
erating there could truly be described as a re- 
publican government, he felt himself unable 
to answer the question. He should not far- 
ther enlarge upon this point at present. But 
it was a serious question, and it deserved our 
serious consideration. 

Such was the protection extended by the 
Constitution to a particular interest in this 
Union. 

But that same interest was farther protect- 
ed by the laws of the United States. It was 
protected by the existence of a standing army. 
Ifthe States of this Union were all free re- 
publican States, and none of them pessessed 
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| thousand men. 


, hot one among the poorest shepherds who 
did not pay his quota towards the support of 
_the pockets of one, to put it into the pockets 


-| the complaints ? 
| sachusetts were spending their money to sup- 
| port the South and the West, what show of 
| right had gentlemen from the South; he would 


‘risen and others against the Society, as we 


T 1: - @ .*° . y . 
| Mr. F inley is the =o% of we distinguished gen- 
) teman by whom the Society was founded, and 


, South, The Colonization plan, according to 


/ored population, bond or free, to Africa, with 


_think,] contains no clause sufficiently explicit 


_ ston, they hold their seats for the present year. 
i Among these, is the Secretary, Mr. Gurley. 


| cipation by Anti-Slavery Societies, explicitly 


any of the machinery of which he had spoken, 


it seems plain to us that it is now composed of 


and if another portion of the Union were not} a majority of members unfavorable to general 


exposed to another danger, from their vicinity 
to the tribes of Indian savages, he believed it 


army? It had been protecting this very same | 
interest. It had been doing so ever since the | 
army existed. Of what use to the District of | 
Plymouth which he represented was the stand- 

ing army of the United States? Of not one 

dollar’s use, and never had been. He would’) 
go farther. The Army was not of- one dol- 
lar’s value to the whole manufacturing inter- 
est. The persons engaged in manufactures 
were, and ever had been, most orderly and ex- 
emplary in their obedience to the laws. No/| 
army was necessary to keep them in order.— 
Now the United States kept up an army of six 
What todo? Toprotect the 
owners of this machinery, and to defend the 
settlers on our western frontier. In what had 
it been occupied during the last summer ?— 
In protecting the factories? No. In sup- 
pressing an Indian War. The army existed 
only for the protection of the South and of the 
West. Of what value was it to those manu- 
facturers or agriculturalists at whom the House 
was going to strike by this Bill? There was 
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tended their flocks on Mr. A’s native hills that 


this army. Was not this taking money out of 


of another? Yet what was the ground of all 


While the people of Mas- 


do the members from the West the justice to 
admit that they said no such thing, but what 
right had the representation from the South 
to come on that floor, and tell them—* We 
will not snbmit to pay one single cent te pro- 
tect you?’ 





COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
Mr. R. 8S. Finley, of Cincinnati, the perse- 
vering advocate of the Colonization Socicty, is | 





_now in this city, on business connected with | 


the objocts of that institution. He politely fa- 
vored us with a call, yesterday, and we had 
the pleasure of conversing with him several 
hours, on the important tepics to which his at- 
tention has been directed, the affairs of Afvica, 
and of the colored population of this country. 
Without being able to adopt many of Mr. Fin- 
ley’s views, or to get hold of such grounds of 
defence from the objections urged by Mr. Gar- 


should have been glad to have found, we were 


certainly interested, and, we hove, dastructed. 


has himself been an efficient and laborious a- 
gént for the promotion of its interests at the 


his conception and statement of it, amounts to 
the ultimate result of removing our entire col- | 


their own consent.—It is no secret, however, 
that among the members of the Society, are 
many who advocate it, on principles and with 
views diametrically opposite to these. The 
constitution of the Society, [unfortunately, we 


on this point, to settle disputes that may arise 
in the Society, so that the question whether 
its operations are to assist in breaking or riv- 
eting the fetters of the slave, can only be an- 
swered by ascertaining the majorities of friends 

or opposers of slavery, in the Society, for the | 
time being. Should the friends of slavery 
preponderate, the ‘removal of the free blacks,’ 
according to the strict letter of the constitu- 
tion, might easily be made to add security to 
the holders of slaves, and assist in giving per- 
petuity to the system. Should the friends of 
emancipation by colonization prove a majori- 
ty, their mode of emancipation could be car- 
ried on, in proportion to their means, and as 
far as the nature of the case would permit.— 
While partial emigrations are now taking 
place, thei ultimate bearing on general eman- 
cipation, as favorable or unfavorable, will, as 
we conceive, be wholly suspended on futuré 
contingencies. At the late annual meeting, a 
majority of five members, as we understood 
Mr. Finley, were against the new officers of 
the Society, who were understood to favor 
Mr. Finley’s views of ultimate emancipation. 
As they had been regularly elected, however, 
and declined accepting the invitation to re- 





Under these circumstances, little harmony or 
efficiency can be anticipated; and, on the 
whole, whatever may be the merits of the | 
controversy arising from Mr. Garrison’s char- 
ges against the Society, it seems plain to us 
that the venerable Clarkson was correct in 
urging the necessity of direct efforts for ernan- | 


framed for that object; not relying wholly or 
chiefly on Colonization. 

On the question whether the Colonization 
Society will er will not second the project of 
the slavery party in Virginia, for deporting the 
free blacks without their consent, Mr Finley, 
is of opinion that no danger is to be appre- 
hended, though in view of his statements re- 
specting the present hostility of a majority of) 
the Society against the officers suspected of | 
favoring abolition, we confess ourselves una- 
bie to see the grounds of his confidence. In 
this, as in other particulars, we had the un- 
happiness to draw inferences and apprehend 
results, from the facts stated by Mr Finley, 
precisely the reverse of the impressions made 
by them on his own mind. Mr Finley, how- 
ever, apprehends danger to the rights of the 
free colored people, from another source, 
which had been unsuspected by us. He thinks 
it a settled fact, that a majority of both Houses 
of Congress will be ready, on the suggestion of 
the southern members, to make appropriations 
for deporting the free blacks, withont their con- 
sent. We agree with Mr Finley, that the 
friends of the colored people should have a 
vigilant eye to the approach of such a contin- 
gency, though we cannot partake of his fears, 
that Anti-Slavery Societies will hasten the 
crisis, or produce the result. On the contra- 
ry, we think nothing else can arrest it. 

In regard to the Colonization Society, what- 
ever may have been its objects and tendencies, 








i ipati by coloniza- 
prospective emancipation, even Dy 
tion, If we mistake not, there is already an 


Government was bound to protect the great | would be difficult to- prove to the House tie | impression in the minds of some of its most 
' Y S | necessity for any such thing as a standing ar-| 


/my., What in fact was the occupation of the | 


philanthropic supporters, that little more can 
be effected by it, in favor of emancipation. 
Indeed we have the best reasons to think that 
a project is already on foot for forming a 
Northern Colonization Society. It strikes us 
that such a Colonization Society would be 
more obnoxious at the South, and less effi- 
cient than a .Vational Anti-Slavery Society. 
In truth, the interesting facts communicated 
by Mr Finley, respecting the stifled feelings 
in favor of emancipation, in some form, at the 
South, convince us that such a society as the 
last named, when known and understood, 
would not lack southern supporters.—.Vew- 
York Moral Daily Advertiser. 





[From the Salem Register. ] 
FRANK DECLARATION. 

Mr. Paurray,—Inasmuch as every honest 
man is disposed to honor truth on any subject, 
and the frank declaration of it on proper occa- 
sions, I think your readers will be gratified 
with the following extract from the African 
Repository for January 1833, which periodical 
is the organ of the .4merican Colonization So- 
ciety. ‘This extract.is valuable because it cor- 
rects certain opinions in regard to this Socie- 
ty which have by some means been circclated 
and adopted in New-England. 

‘ Character of the Colonization Society.’ 

‘The leading objection at the North to the 
American Colonization Society is, that it is 
doing nothing for the slave ; nothing towards 
breaking up the system of slavery in our land. 
Let it be admitted to the credit of this objec- 
tion, that it springs from a good spirit—from an 
impatience of one of our great national evils. 
But how unreasonable is it to direct such an 
objection against our Society! Why not as 
well direct it against the American Bible or 
American Tract Society ? The avowed object 
of these Societies, is tomultiply and distribute 
Bibles and Tracts. The avowed object of our 
Society is clearly expressed in the 2d article 
of its constitution. ‘ The object to which tts at- 
tention is to be exclusively directed, is to pro- 
mote and execute a plan for the colonizing (with 
their consent,) the Free People of Color residing 
in our country, in Africa or such other place as 
Congress shall deem most expedient.’ The con- 


stitution of our Society is as clear of all words | 
about slaves and slavery, as is the constitution | 
of the Am, Bible or Tract Society. There is not | 


a word in our constitution, that shows any de- 
its scope to another class of our fellow men— 
and to rgguire from our Society any direct ef- 
forts in nie of slaves would be to require us 
to violate our constitution; and to denounce 
us for not having organized our Society with 
an express reference to the necessities of both 
of these classes of person, is as unreasonable 
as it would be to denounce the American Tem- 
perance Society for not having coupled with 
its enterprize the suppressieref Lotteries. 
‘Let us Bomrraigned before the public in 
our true chara¢tér—the character we origin- 
ally assumed, and have ever sincescrupulous- 
ly maintained—and we do not fear the result.’ 


Let, then ail our citizens distinctly under- 
stand, (whatever they may be told to the con- 
tary,) that the Colonization Society professes 
to have no ‘design to benefit the slave; but 
‘confines its scope to another class of our fel- 
low men.’ 

Since such is the avowed character of the 
Colonization Society, those who desire to see 
our country emancipated from slavery and its 
evils, must look to some other means for the 
accomplishment of this desire. 

AMERICANUS. 





[For the Liberator. ] 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

At the solicitation of my friends, and to 
guard against the misrepresentations of rumor 
with her thousand tongues, I yield to an ap- 
prehension of duty which | owe to the cause 
in which | am engaged, as well as to the pub- 


lic whom I address, to publish a statement in | 
relation to a recent discussion of the Coloniza- | 


tion question. 

Some months since, I made an arrangement 
for delivering a lecture on Slavery and Colo- 
nization, in the Tabernacle at Salem. On 
going there for that purpose, | was informed 
by a mutual friend, that he had received a let- 
ter from J. N. Danforth, Agent of the Coloni- 
zation Society, saying that having understood 
that I proposed to deliver a Lecture there on 


Colonization, he ‘wished to have a few days’ 


notice of the time, that he might attend and 
refute my arguments.’ Having, for some time, 
been desirous of meeting him in this way, I 


| was pleased with the hope that he might now 


venture to submit the merits of his cause to 
the ordeal of a fair and equal discussion. I 
therefore gladly assented to the proposition to 
reserve my discourse on Colonization, until he 
should have an opportunity to attend and at- 
tempt a reply. I returned to Boston, and ad- 
dressed a note to him, stating that having un- 
derstood that he had expressed a wish to reply 
to me at Salem, I had engaged the Lyceum 
Hall for a discussion, and proposed an evening 
for the purpose. Te replied that he was sorry 
he had an engagement for that very day, which 
would prevent him from attending. I then 
wrote him that I would defer going to Salem 
till another evening, which I named, and that 
I hoped he would then meet me there. Atthe 
time named, I went to Salem, and therelearn- 
ed that he had again written to our mutual 
friend, stating that he was unable to attend, in 
consequence of the ill health of his child. 
Perceiving that many of the people in Salem 
were becoming more interested in the subject, 
and that a spirit of honest inquiry was abroad, 
I yielded to the suggestions of some of my 
friends, and returned to Boston, and notified 
Danforth through the medium of the public 
press, that, having learned it was owing to 
sickness in his family that he had been unable 
to meet me ip Salem, as he had proposed to 
do, I had again omitted presenting my views 
of the Colonigation Scheme to the people there, 
igg him to inform me when it would 
to meet me there, and redeem 
‘refuting my arguments.’ [ 
from him in reply, but several 
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weeks afterwards I learned that he was deliv- 
ering public Lectures In Salem. Shortly af- 
terwards I went to Salem, and delivered one 
Lecture in the Lyceum H all. Ina few days 
more, I received from the Committee of the 
Colored People an invitation to attend a meet- 
ing at their meeting-house where Danforth 
was to address them, and to reply to him. I 
went there accordingly, and, on entering the 
meeting, Danforth’s friend Parsons left the 
house (as was said) to inform him that I was 
there. He presently came in. The house 
was well filled with people, colored and white, 
in about equal proportion. After two hymns 
and a prayer, he took a text and preached a 
sermon, some gospel, some apologies for slave- 
holders, some representations of the bliss of 
slavery, and some of the delights of Liberia, 
and of the love of the Colonization Society for 
the colored people, and then dismissed the 
andience. I requested su were di 
to stop a few minutes; and’ being invited by 
one of the Committee to take my stand in the 
desk, I did so. After reading to the audience 
the letter, inviting my attendance, I proceeded 
to present (not the other side of the picture, 
but) official Colonizationism in its own naked 
deformity. - After which, I asked Danforth, 
whether the Colonization Society originated 
with slaveholders? At first, he evaded an an- 
swer; but being pressed, he said, ‘the Rev. 
Robert Finley was the founder of the Society.’ 
I replied, the name of its founder was of no 
consequence: the question was, whether it 
originated with slaveholders: and added, if 
Finley was its founder, he was a slaveholder, 
and one who regarded human beings as prop- 
erty, to be bought and sold like brute beasts. 
I was then asked cither by Danforth, or by his 
friend Parsons, | am not sure which, whether 
I meant to say that Finley was a slaveholder? 
I answered ‘ No—I know nothing about it: I 
only say, if he was the founder of the Coloni- 
zatton Society, he was a slaveholder, because 
we are officially informed in the 22nd page of 
the Appendix to the 14th Annual Report, 
‘that most of those who assembled to form the 
Society, and all who expressed their sentiments 
on that occasion, were slavehoiders’—where- 
fore if Danforth’s statement, that he was the 
founder of the Soctety, was true, he must have 
been a slaveholder—if untrue, that was no 
fault of mine.’ He then said that he did not 
state that Finley was the founder of the So- 
ciety: on which I appealed to the audience, 
and requested all who understood Danforth to 
state that ‘the Rev. Mr. Finley was the foun- 
der of the Colonization Society,’ to hold up 
the right hand. There was a unanimous vote 
against him—whereupon he moved toward the 
door, when I observed to him that a public 


in Salem, I was now ready to deyote two or 
three days to that object. He replied that he 
believed the people of Salem were well satis- 
fied on the subject, and that they would not 
wish to hear any farther discussion at present. 
Several voices were heard to say, ‘the people 
of Salem want to hear both sides of this sub- 


ject’—and a highly respected clergyman pres- 


ent added, ‘they shal! hear both sides.’ Unani- 
mous votes of disapprobation of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and approbation of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Society, were then pass- 
ed, and a collection taken up by the colored 
people to hire a Hall for their friends to be 
heard in their behalf 

Danforth having himself first proposed to 
meet me in Salem, and refute my charges a- 
gainst the Colonization Society, and being 
now publicly invited by me te do so, and one | 
of the Salem papers soon afterwards calling 
for the discussion, he doubtless saw that far- | 
ther to decline the discussion, under these cir- 
cumstances, was, in effect, an abandonment of 
his cause—wherefore he called upon me a few 
days afterwards, and proposed that the discus- 
sion should take place at any time after the | 
10th of February. He stated, as one of the 
preliminaries, that the discussion should be 
wholly betwixt himself and me, to which I dis- 
tinctly agreed. The preliminaries being thus | 
arranged, we met in Salem on the evening of 
the 1&th ultimo, and agreed upon the resolu- 
tions which follow, as the subjects for the dis- 
cussion; and before the public in the Lyceum | 
Hall on the same evening proceeded to discuss | 
the first resolution, which was adopted by a. 
vote of the meeting. We then discussed the 
second fully, and submitted it to the meeting: | 
—the question was called for by the audience, | 
and the chairman was about to take the vote, | 
when a clergyman, known as a zealous adyo- 
cate of the Colonization cause, rose and pro- 
prosed an amendment of the resolution. ‘The 
chairman, in the most honorable manner, de- 
cided that as the resolution had been agreed 
upon by the parties, it could only be altered | 
by their consent. An adjournment was then | 
moved, for a farther discussion of the resolu- | 
tion; and having too much confidence in my 
cause to flinch from discussion, I assented, 
notwithstanding it was perfectly evident that | 
the resolution would then have been adopted | 
by an overwhelming majority. The meeting | 


was then adjourned to the evening of the 22nd, 


previous to which I was notified that a regula- | 
tion had been adopted, that the Lyceum Hall 
could not be had for the adjourned meeting, 
except on condition that the audience be ad- 
mitted only by tickets, at 25 cents each—the 
money, after paying the expenses, to be divi- 
ded between the Colonization and Anti-Sla- | 
very Societies. My friends were much dis- | 
pleased with this arrangement, and many re- | 
fused to attend because they would not con- 
tribute to the Colonization Society. After an 
ineffectual attempt to obtain another house, 
and also to get the price of tickets redu- 
ced to 12 1-2 cents, we were compelled 
to comply with the condition, or abandon the 
discussion. The Committee, however, gener- 
ously agreed to charge nothing for the use of 
the Hall for the second evening, and to admit 
the colored peopie gratuitously. 

On the evening of the 22nd, the Hall was 
nearly filled. A number of persons from An- 
dover Theological Seminary and from Boston, 
had come to assist the champion of Coloniza- 
tionism through the discussion. Notwithstand- 
ing he had publicly, before an andience to 
whom I had been delivering a Lecture in 
Northampton, stated that he regarded me asa 
small mouse, trying to crawl over a creat 
mountain, it seems he now found that the cause 
of justice and the rights of man was likely to 


the back of the mouse, wail 


| wherefore w : 
| wher fore when he came on the 


| was again taken up, and fully 
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God willing, I shall be prepared, at aus The E 
time, to discuss the question; and now; ae aoe 
ly invite any responsible Agent or advocst front 
the Colonization Society to discuss that r 
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/institution originated with slaveholders, I we dout 
does not appear that they have manumitted their 4 riginal ¢ 
slaves. ( Adapted.) cock, ar 

Resolved—That the avowed and only object Rev. D 























onize in some foreign country, that portion of the je ae Smith a 
ple of color who are already free, oF who may We h 
after be made free by the influence of aise" notice a 
| principles. ( Rejected.) : Registe 
Reselred—That the tendency of the measirs® : Erro 
Society is, to give increased security and inlee edit 
the slave system, and especially to the rete e eieeinsy 
| trade : also to excite and perpotante eee i to speal 
against the free people of color in > eri bez 
ee | Sustain 
+7, REC ‘ hor Mr. 
SLAVERY RECORD Gio 
m ' unfavor 
FROM PORTO RICO. BE tans we 
Extract of a letter from an Amencat® > the orig 
Ponce, Porto Rico, Feb 2, 1535: ‘I ere 7 tions w 
snugly situated, as regards quarters,0n py Wise aff 
and feed with R—. A curious affur ™f & propriet 
ed here, the second night after my ot! ' ” Coloniz 
was playing whist; it was eleven 0% x iaries tc 
hurried knock was heard at the 0 © "Bags But i 
small house we occupied ; the door wut # which h 
ed; a breathless messenger rushed 1 “Sm A total 
R— wanted us all immediately et BPO nings, 1 
we jumped up, in surprize; another Oi parent | 
pale as death, followed at the heels oe pe of adoj 
and whispered to one of the party, te OS ‘Who 
much agitated, shouted, ‘ For God's ~e gentlen 
yourselves!’ What was the matter ? The ‘ty. [eae Stated 
were killing the whites! aninsurrectio} ob for he | 
ceived from one of the party an TO Ee : no inte: 
like a walking stick; I did not wi a Butfam 
discharge it, but it made a good ert - ‘Suspici. 
rushed to R—'s house; all was ong tore Mr Bal 
—women weeping—men arming mie down | 
—some had pistols without eg yf person 
powder and ball ; some had the oe ele would 
the former, and so on. A wT a ~~ the hat 
a famous sabre, and I relinquishe« whe is heard 
some one, who directly broke oe abe os conditi 
his hurry to get it out and charge ee tt 
The women were sent on board Sah fr: tion. 
and the men _ patroled with the é ye e concely: 
Barico. This lasted till 3 o’cloe ing contro 
returned severally to our homes, it ba foun their y 
discovered that the alarm was“! is ot yer 
tion. A cruel manager, afraic : he rt %* 
jumped out of a back window am v od tof Tes 
larm in town, which was commune rit WE the 
bay by the authorities there.’ —Trans we Js 
sae “Ree | 
A MENISTER BEGGING MONFY ro Pt ee 
HIS — aministet of of Nor 
Tt is but a short time since her nor cogent 
gospel preached in Boston, anO™ io wi? Dr. 
cities, and solicited contributiony jer. and to 
be able to purchase his wife”. ‘oriel ia | wrasies: 
hase his wife! His history © 9 heat «Mr. ¢ 
Aachen lave. By some means h (Ge cussio 
was born a slave. by of Gi 
the gospel preached ; and by “eo herd Colon 
became hopefully pious: Whe red 10 10 Ped 
bor of the day was ended, he hed by his ® D— 
for prayer; but was often ae his boces # yes] 


human master, and driven 
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els of the fsb 
rty, who, very 
od’s sake arm 
r 2 The blacks 
rection. [Te 
ron gun, made 
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it having bee" 
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Soon he felt constrained to preach 
| His master, at length, set a price 
‘and permitted him to go and beg e- 
S ° . ry: 

aren purchase his freedom. This he had 
gouge Pe 


islished; and when visiting the North, 
eco —_—~*? . 


she asi 
nd 
she POSPE 


gpon him, 


"collecting the means for purchasing his 
was CO . Re ) at he had a large famul of 
He stated that he ha g yo 


we »—and being asked if he was not anx- 
ar rte means of setting them at liberty 
; ‘eplied, he dared not think of ever being 


Lan instrament of the release of all; but 

b aid be exceedingly delighted to have 

" eehom, though he had no choice which, 

OW hands and fathers, what think ye of this ? 
ee i not your opinion of slavery be changed, 
oh ~ore your wives and your children, who 
Ie held in hopeless bondage? ‘Think of 
for your companions, and the 

Mr jerness with which you regard your chil- 
ie and then realize how many hapless moth- 
iad fathers, and disconsolate husbands and 
ee. must see their companions and children 
a the hardships of slavery ; and if you can 
“no more, pity them, and pray for them.— | 


pyll River Recorder. 
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Depreciation of Property in Jamaica.—A | 
-ntiernan who has an intimate acquaintance 
1 loeal property in the {sland of a 


’ “4 king over our files received by the last 
‘als. observed that sales have been at~ 
sa , of the following estates. Temple 

‘ith two hundred and forty negroes, | 
» cost, a few years since, fifty thousand 

sor was bid in, eight thousand only being | 
fored for it; Pleasant Hill, a coffee estate, 
‘ o hundred and sixty-nine negroes, cost | 
, fow years since one hundred thousand | 
< sales was bid in, only ten thousand offered. 
These are said to be fair specimens of the 

Jonrociation of the value of estates on the is- | 
nj: and as they were brought to the ham- 
eo the mortgare having been sued up, would 
+ have brought much more than sufficient to 
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[or the Liberator.] 

TO REV. MR. DANFORTH, 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. i 

\{s you are manifestly afraid to face ‘OnE WHO |! 


ais Riguts,’ and prove that ‘every American Slave- 


er js not a Kidnapper,—I hereby offer to meet | 
in Boston, and maintain against 


following proposition —EVERY | 


S/AvVEHOLDER WHO PROFESSES TO BE A Curis- } 


rAN. BY WHATEVER NAME HE IS CALLED, OR 
WHATEVER OFFICE HE HOLDS IN THE CHuRcH, | 
sa Hypocrite. 
The Editor of the Liberator is authorized to make 
ecessary arrangements—if you choose to con- 


WATCHMAN. 


DEBATE AT SALEM. 

In the preceding page we have inserted a plain 
taiement of facts, from the pea of Mr Buffam, in rela- 
on to the origin and termination of the debate at Sa- 
lem, between himself and Mr Danforth, the Agent of 
e Colonization Society. It places the conduct of Mr 

)). and his assistants in a very contemptible position, 
but not half so contemptible as it deserves to be put. 
Were it not for the crowded state of our columns, we 
wuld proceed to expose the chieanery and fraud 

vhich were resorted to by these individuals ; but we 
The whole affair 
was highly disgraceful to them and their cause, and 
The o- 
sturber and intruder was the Rev. Mr Bab- 


William Ladd, the 


Andover named 


ll perform this duty hereafter. 
ve doubt not that they blush in reviewing it. 
nginal d 
~ock, and his imitators were Mr 
Rev. Dr Flint, tsvo 


J from 
mithand M’Lain, and one Parsons. 


students 
Ss 

We have barely time and room, this morning, to 
notice a sketch of the debate, as given in the Salem 


Register of Thursd ly. It contains five capital errors. 


Error First. ‘ Euch of the disputants had two or 
three auxiliaries to aid in the discussions, it being un- 
derstood that the meeting would allow other gentlemen 
to speak,’ 

It is not true that Mr. Buffum had anv auxiliaries, to 


sustain the resolution in debate. Neither Mr. Johnson 


nor Mr. Garrison said one word, in reference to the re- 
Solutio 


ale . . 
i, caleulated to bias the audience favorably or 


‘avorably to it. They simply stated that the dispu- 
lants 


‘ »t} . sd > . 
‘ere bound in good faith and honor to discuss 


wiginal resolutions, 


and contradicted two asser- 


s Which were made by certain individuals, in no 

. iw the subject of discussion. A sense of 

nety kept them from going into the merits of the 

‘olonization Society ; and to represent them as auxil- 
lanes to Mr, Buftam js gross injustice. 

But it is trae that Mr. Danforth called in foreign aid, 


he obtained 


| afier much labor, to save him from 
both 


stuntfairiy, and at a crisis when it was ap- 


eleat, This aid was thrust m on eve- 


‘uree-fourths of the meeting were in favor 


Avoptias the second resolution. 
Who understood that the meeting wontd allow other | 
gentlemen to speak? Not Mr Buffum—for he remon- 
? Not Mr Danforth— 
rhe had Previously stipulated that there should be 
m interference by either party. Not the friends of Mr 
UuM—for they had not the 


Strated ac ° . 
rated against such an intrusion. 


slightest intimation or 
SUSpiejnr . — 

: Preion that such liberty would be given. ‘The Rev. 
fr Babeock ? He 


should have been promptly put 
down by the ’ 


chairman ; and, had it been an obseure 


DOT S¢ meta . 
e * instead of the Rev. Mr Babcack, he doubtless 
Woulr } 


ave been put down, or, perchance, put out of 
abe Reone Ladd, Flint, and the reserve ? These 
a ium state that the condition, and the only 
rae “pon which he had agreed to meet Mr Dan- 


the hal] 


as, that they two alone should debate the ques- 


ton. The cha} 
. The chairman? 


How could he draw such a 
Was the violation of the rules of the 
Y on the first evening, a sufficient.excuse for 
ation on the second ? 

Error N. 


Conelasion ? 
OMrovers 
the IT viol 


¢ cond, 
iby the Andover e« 
“tOnS tn dispute? 
These le 
the Ed 


F ‘ Some interesting letters were read, 
ynmittee,) bearing upon the ques- 
tters related chiefly to the course pursued by 
we Or of the Liberator, aad were wholly irrelevant 
0 the : . . il 
resolution whieh was under consideration. 
Err, "2 wr —_ 
led Third. «The remarks of Dr. Flint, Mr. 
fhe a gentleman from Andover, whois a native 
‘ ( .. ' ° . ° 
rt ( arolina, were particularly impressive and 
Lovent. : 
Dr uh . ‘ 
a . Flint betrayed great ignorance of the subject, 
id took : ‘ 
w ok a most unpardonable latitude. His remarks 
rere é oa oe 
particularly’ idle and adventurous. Thus: 


| tation. 


JOURNAL OF THE TIMES. 








thing to do with it—___y 
Chairman, that the scheme 
Dr. Hopkins of Newport, a 
the year 17—~’ How instructive! how intelligent! 
And thus the Dr. rambled, according to the Register, 
in @ most ‘impressive and cogent’ style! 5 : 
Mr Ladd exhibited much good natured nonsense 
not forgetting his everlasting stories about Capt. Paul 
Cuffee, how he sailed with him to Europe—and about 
John B. Russwurm, how he ‘saw him graduate ’—and 
about abolitionists ‘ driving the wedge butt end fore- 
most,’ how he was for driving it right—and about the 
steam-boiler and the safety valve, &c. The auditors 
were exceedingly tiekled, and Mr Ladd*was gratified 
in cracking anew his old jokes, which, as saith the 
Register, were ‘impressive and cogent’! 
Errer Fourth. 


drawn.’ 


am inclined to think, Mr. 
was conceived by the Rev. 
worthy divine, as early as 


‘The third reselution was with- 


Mr Buffum was anxious to discuss it, but Mr Dan- 
forth peremptorily refused to ‘waste any more time ’ 


upon Mr B. Mr Buffum now challenges any individual | 


ae a co nes : +4 
to a pubke discussion of the third resolution. 


No prin- 


| ciple was involved in the second ; and, consequently, 


its rejectron or acceptance was of little importance. 


| Yet, had the vote been taken upon it, while the debate 
was confined to Messrs B. and D., it would have pass- 


ed by a large majority. 
Error Fifth. 
considerable ability by Messrs Danforth and Buflum— 


the former evincing a gentlemanly and courteous de- 
portment, &c. 


impartial spectator must have been disgusted with Mr. 
D’s low slang about ‘ the ex-President and the ex-Sec-" 
retary of the New-England Anti-Slavery Sogiety,’ and 


| his coarse personalities. He displayed a levity of 


manner which ill became his profession and the solem- 
nity of the theme, and a shallowness of wit which was 
aliogether insufferable. In the grasp of Mr. Buffum, 
he was crushed as easily as an egg. 

In the co is dis tly dis 3i 

the course of this disorderly discussion, a short 
collision took place between the Rev. Dr Flint and the 
Editor of the Liberator—the cause of which is explain- 
ed in the following Note, which was inserted in the 
Salem Register of Thursday, 
Soston, Feb. 23, 1833. 
To the Editor of the Rewgister. 

Sir »—To obviate any misapprehensions which may 
arise in the minds of individuals, in relation to the oc- 
currence that took place between the Rev. Dr. Flint 
and myself, on Friday evening, permit me to state that 
when | replied to him, I was ignorant of bis name and 
profession—consequently, | intended no personal dis- 
respect or impeachment ; that I understood him to rep- 


| resent, as a matter of fuct, or to stamp this impression 
| upon the minds of the audience, that the free colored 


inhabitants of Baltimore were a miserable and worth- 
less class, and the slaves exactly the reverse ;—that, 


| thus construing his statement, I pronounced it to be 


untrue, from my own personal knowledge, having re- 


| sided several months in that city; and that I did not 


mean to charge him with making a willul misrepresen- 
Whether he was a good or a bad man—a lov- 
er of truth or falsehood—a friend of liberty or slavery 
—I knew not, on rising to answer him. My object 
was, simply, to vindicate the free colored Baltimoreans 
from the reproach cast upon them—whether purposely 
or ignorantly east, | could not tell, until the name of 
the gentleman was communicated to me. On ascer- 
taining it, I was immediately satisfied of his integrity, 
and great moral worth. An explanation was prompt- 
ly given to the meeting. 

By inserting this note in the Register, yon will great- 
ly oblige Yours, respectfully, 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

As a commentary upon the above, we suppose, the 

Register appends to it the following paragraph : 


Free People of Color and Slaves in Baltimore.—Of 
the interments in this city, 1162 were colored, 998 free, 
and 164 slaves ; a frightful disproportion, but easily ac- 
counted for by those who live in slave States, and 
showing the incomparably better condition of slaves 
than of free negroes. The population in 1830 was 80,- 
990, of which number 18,967 were colored, 14,783 free, 
and 4,124 slaves.—Luth. Obs. 


Just as much confidence may be placed in the fore- 
going statement, as in the lying bulletins of a routed 
the of Munchausen. 
Falsehood is stamped upon its very face. It contains 
the assertion that 
‘the condition of the slaves is incomparably better 


commander-in-chief, or tales 


a nefarious and naked slander in 


than of free negroes.’ How a religious periodical, 
like the New-York Evangelist or Lutheran Observer, 
could consent to give currency to such a stupid fiction, 
such an apology for a system of blood, and cruelty, 
and all abominable wickedness, is truly incomprehen- 
We assert that no 
reliance ean be placed upon the weekly or yearly re- 
turns of free colored and slave interments in any of the 
It is one of the devices of the kidnap- 
pers to make the bill of mortality among the free peo- 


sible, and certainly inexcusable. 


southern cities. 


ple of color a larger one, in order to impose upon the 
In Baltimore, if we remember 
grave-yard expressly for the free peo- 


people of the North. 
aright, there is a 
ple of color, in which many a defunct slave, who has 
free relations, is interred, and he is then reported as a 
free man of color! 

The following paragraph, from the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation for March 5, 1830, then printed 
in Baltimore, throws some light upon this subject : 

‘ Error in the Bill.—A stranger, on looking at our 
weekly bills of mortality, would be led to the conclu- 
sion, that an active pestilence raged among the free 
blacks, as if envious of their liberty! By the same 
criterion, he would suppose that the slaves were an 
immortal race of beings, over whom the gaunt King of 
Terrors held no dominion. The truth is, the longevity 
of the former, on an average, is longer than that of the 
latter. We could state some facts on this subject, that 
would explain the great disparity observable in our 
bills of mortality. Many a defunct slave goes to swell 
the free list.’ 

We again aver that not the least reliance can be 
piaeed upon southern bills of mortality, so far as they 
relate to the free colored and slave population ; and 
ke who can swallow the statement from the Lutheran 
Observer must, in the language of a friend, either have 
‘the shel upon his head,’ or be as ignorant as he is 
credulous. 

Among the free colored inhabitants of Baltimore, as 
among the whites, there are some who are idle, intem- 
perate and dissolute ; but, as a class, they are industri- 


tion of their children—several churches regularly or- 
ganized—societies for mutual assistance and improve- 
ment, &c. &c. Several of chem are men of consider- 
able property, superior talents, and great respectabili- 
ty. We shall never shrink to protect them from un- 
merited obloquy, whether it be cast by a D. D. or an 
A.§.3S.; whether it be the efusion of igrorance, Or 
malice, or superficial observation. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG COLORED LA- 
DIES AND MISSES. 





sert, in another column, the advertisement of Miss P. 
CRANDALL, (a white lady) of Canterbury, Connecticut, 
for a High School for young colored Ladies and Misses. 





* Mr. Chai > : . 
k - Chairman, if she first resolution were under dis- 


c 


es——__-Mr. 1D. 


Uss . eae pes 
ee I think I could show that it is noteorrect. The 
Oloniz 
D anforth, who was its founder? {[Mr. 
—_!* 7 7 

‘ — Rev. Robert Finley of New-Jersey’!!!] Oh, 
yes . A i 

Mr. Finley : perhaps some slaveholders had some- 


| 
| 
| 


This is a seasonable auxiliary to the contemplated 


| Manual Labor School for Colored Youth. An inter- 
ation Society was net founded by slavehoid- | 


view with Miss C. has satisfied us that she richly de- 
serves the patronage and confidence of the people of 
color; and we doubt not they will give herboth. The 
following extract from a letter, received by us froma 


ous and serviceable—they have schools for the instruc- | 


It is with a rash of pleasurable emotions that we in- | 


said in her favor - 


highly respectable gentleman, Contains all that need be | 
* Miss C. has 


1 for a number of years, been principal | 
of a high school for the education of Females, and has | 
earned great credit to herself and school, as well for | 
her peculiar } ge wee are in conducting it, as for her 
untiring zeal for the improvement of those entrusted to 
her charge. Miss C. sing naturally a great share 
of the excellent virtue, viz. Philanthropy, has been 
provoked by the benevolent exertions of the day to- 
wards ameliorating the condition of the ontehad suf- 
fering African, in this country, and to east her mite in- 
to the treasury ; and, sir, for myself, I have no doubt, 
knowing as I do her rare qualifications and firmness of 
purpose, that she would prove a most valuable auxilia- 


| ty to the African cause.’ 


In making the alteration in her School, Miss C. runs 
a great risk ; but let her manifest inflexible courage 
and perseverance, and she will be sustained triamphant- 
ly. Reproach and persecution may assail her, at the 
commencement, but they will soon expire. Her terms 
| are very low—the branches which she proposes to 
teach are various—she has a large and commodious 
house—and the village of Canterbury is central and 
pleasant. 





THE TARIFF—NULLIFICATION. 
Our paper, this week, is chiefly occupied with arti- 
cles appertaining to these all absorbing topics. The 





. 3 a ts | extract from tk stwi Svans, Es ss 
‘The discussion was maintained with | ue letter of Estwick Evans, Esq. (a gen 


tleman whose integrity of principle, independence of 


_ mind, and intelleetual ability, ought to commend him 
| to offices of trust,) is a brief, clear and eloquent expo- 
This is the most enormous error of the five. Every 


sition of the relations subsisting between the state and 
| national governments. ‘Food for Reflection, is an 
essay most appropriately designated by its title, and 
deserves a careful perusal. 

| John Q. Adams has really done well in his remarks 
upon ‘ Southern Machinery.” We advise those who 
| deny that the people of the free states are implicated 
in the system of slavery, or that they are giving it 
complete protection, to read Mr Adams’s speech. It 
must not be supposed, however, that Mr A. is an abo- 
litionist. There is not a man in Congress who would 
oppose a discussion of slavery in that body, even so 
far as it relates to the Districts and Territories of the 
United States, with more vehemence than himself. 
This he declared last year, upon the floor of the House 
of Representatives, in presenting the petitions of the 
Friends in Pennsylvania for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and treacherously deprecat- 
ing the prayer of the petitioners. 


| 





[For the Liberator.] 

MR DANFORTH’S LETTERS. 
The seventh letter of Mr Danforth, on the 
Colonization system, includes some of the 
| strangest absurdities and self-contradictions 
| which can be found in the workings of dupli- 
\city. He quotes from a variety of proofs, am- 
| ple evidence that slavery is an impoverishing 
| curse to the Southern States. He then asks— 
|* Can any absurdity equal that which supposes 
\it either the interest or the object of slave- 
holders to possess such miserable property as 
this?’ This is too grossly stupid, because 
the fact is this, that the slaveholders do not 
count it ‘miserable property.’ They all hold 
the colored people to be tlie best wealth which 
they can claim, otherwise, it is self-evident, 
they would emancipate the slaves. 

This letter is a worflerful jumble of folly ; 
but it is like every other attempt to uphold 
error. There is a radical defect in all those 
half discussions upon the subject of slavery. 
It is not a question of expediency, or of state 
policy, or of loss and gain. The inquiries 
affect the rights of man, sound morality, and 
pure religion. 

All the illustrations of Mr Danforth and the 
friends of the Colonization Society proceed 
upon the gratuitous assumption, that the ques- 
tions connected with slavery are upon topics 
of political economy, national wealth, and per- 
sonal, with domestic comfort and security. I 


'&m weary of this chicanery. There are ante- 
'cedent principles to be ascertained and deci- 
‘ded. I maintain, that whether a slave can be 
sold for 1000 dollars, or is given away, or trans- 
ferred by bequest, or kidnapped in Congo, is 
altogether non-essential; the buyer, the sell- 
er, the donor, the receiver, the master, to use 
Mr Danforth’s deceitful cognomen, are all 
Men Stealers. This is the only question to 
be decided—and it would puzzle the Boston 
Recorder to show how these Felons can act 
with motives honorable to them as men, citi- 
zens and Christians. 

Iam aware that this language is called 
harsh, but it is truth, it is law, it is justice, it 
is the American Constitution, and it is the de- 
cision of the Gospel. Mr Danforth and the 
| Boston Recorder feel no compunction at the 
most opprobrious terms in our vernacular 
tongue being applied to men who are notori- 
ously intemperate and debauchees—and why 
then do they wish to palm upon us Men Steal- 
ers as Philanthropists and Christians? The 
| sole reason is, that drunkenness is a low lived 
, vice, and Man Stealing is sanctioned by the 
practice of all the dignified men in the South- 
ern States—Presidents, Governors, Congress 
men, Doctors of Divinity! Preachers, Priests, 
and men who call themselves Christians, from 
Dr **** at the head of a Theological Sem- 
inary, down to Nero Lumpkin the Governor 
of Georgia, with all their followers between— 
every one equally a Man Stealer, and all eith- 
er incurably ignorant of right and wrong, or 
all barefaced deceivers. 

It is worse than folly to waste time in dem- 
| onstrating the deceitfulness of the colonizing 
advocates. The true questions are of deeper 
| interest. Our Anti-Slavery Society maintains, 
‘that to talk of men, women and children as 
property, is an insult to natural sensibility— 
‘that to traffic slaves is an atrocious crime, a 











‘compound of impiety and theft—that to retain 
| aman, or woman, or child in that bondage 
“which is l¢talized in the Southern States of 
this Republic, is a most heinous transgression 
and that to force them to migrate to Africa, 
‘or live in misery here, is a crime of the deep- 
est dye, not less repugnant to equity, than it is 
opposed to the spirit of the Christian religion. 


OR ET ROTI AS A IE pea het +4 Oe 


Mr Danforth also argues, that if a slave 
costs more money, he will be treated better, 
therefore, the system of slaver} may be tole- 
rated. But this is not the fact. I have known 
slaves brought up before magistrates in Vir- 
ginia, who were Presbyterian elders, charged 
by their masters with suppositious offences ; 
-yet the magistrate, conscious that the slave 
was innocent, was obliged to pronounce the 
sentence of their vile laws upon them. A Ne- 
gro Trader would be upon the spot, and offer 
to purchase the man, woman, boy, or girl, and 
under the pretext of preserving the victim of 
his cupidity from the adjudged scourging, the 
magistrate would consent to cancel his sen- 
tence, provided the owner would sell the 
slave to the Human Flesh Merchants, to be 
removed out of the State. The contract made 
previously between the Slave Driver and the 
Slave Trader being thus openly proposed by 
the magistrate, doubtless bribed for that pur- 
pose, the agonized colored citizen, to escape 
40 stripes with a cat of nine tails, would agree 
to go off with the Negro Pedlar. This is the 
system which Mr Danforth and the Boston 
Recorder strive to conceal from your obloquy 
and public detestation. I hope ‘that through 
ignorance they do it,’ for ‘charity thinketh no 
evil, and rejoiceth not in iniquity.’ 


WITNESS. 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 


Sir,—In reference to a statement recently 
made in your columns, relative to the course 
pursued by the Editor of the Boston Recorder, 
in excluding a reply to Mr. Danforth’s Essays 
on Colonization, permit me, as the individual 
on whose authority the statement was made, 
to say, that the Editor of that paper did con- 
sent to permit Abolitionists to state in his 
columns their objections to the Colonization 
Society, in their own words, ‘so fully that the 
nature and bearing of them shall be under- 
stood,’ Yours truly, O. J, 





CHarRLeston, (S. ©.) February 18, 1833. 

Destructive Fire-—About 7 o'clock on Saturday 
evening, a fire broke out in a small shop next to the 
corner of the Market, on East Bay-street, occupied by 
Messrs Lovett and Haw vey, Rag and Cotton-mon- 
gers. Mr Hawtey having occasion to go up stairs 
with a light, stumbled and fell, and the light eame in 
contact with a parcel of loose cotton, which immediate- 
ly ignited, and in a moment the whole was on fire. In 
a very short time the entire chister of wooden buildings 
on the square, between the Market and the mansion of 
the late Gen. C. C. PINCKNEY, were in flames. On the 
north side of Market-street the fire swept all the houses 
as far west as Anson-strect, where, by the most unre- 
mitting exertions on the part of the firemen, and the 
blowing up of several houses, it was finally stopped. 
The ravages of the fire extended from East Bay-street, 
on the east, crossing Reaper’s Alley to Anson-street on 
the west, and from Market-street on the south, includ- 
ing the small meat market and the wooden vegetable 
market, immediately to the west of it, (which was pull- 
ed down,) to Ellery-street on the north. including the 
houses on the north side of Ellery-stree.. 


‘Important From Wasnineton. Mr. Clay’s 
Compromise Tariff Bill has been adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and ordered to be engrossed for a 
3d reading in the House of Representatives, before it 
had even passed the Senate. 

Monpay, Feb. 25.—In the Senate, Mr. Webster 
made one of his most powerful speeches in opposition 
to Mr. Clay’s bill; but it was against the details, and 
not against the principle of compromise, that he con- 
tended. The features of the bill which appeared the 
most objectionable to Mr. W. are those by which spe- 
cific duties are relinquished, and a general sysiem of 
ad valorem duties substituted. These, Mr. W. con- 
tended, were impracticable, and calculated to produce 
ruin and confusion to the manufacturing interests. Mr. 
W. also opposed the extent to which the bill proposes 
to carry the reduction, not believing that a protection 
of 20 per cent. is sufficient. Mr. Clay’s speech, in re- 
ply, was equally as great as Mr. Webster's. 

Colonization Society. The commiticé on Minance 
of the House of Delegates in Vitginia, io whom were 
referred various petitions, asking the aid of the State 
to promote the object of the Colonization Society, 
have made a favorable report thereon, A motion to 
lay this report on the table was rejected, as was also 
another for the indefinite postponement of the subject. 
Two days afterwards, the question being on taking up 
the report, the ayes and noes were taken, and it was 
decided in the affirmative, ayes 61, noes 59. It was 
then referred to a select Committee. 


Cape pF Verb Surrerers. [tought to be known 
to the public, that in the midst of their sufferings at the 
Cape de Verds, they did not forget the propensity of 
man for money-getting. Letters from the Captain of 
one of the charity ships despatched from this port, in- 
form, that not only were the custom house fees exact- 
ed to the uttermost farthing, but the Captain was oblig- 
ed to pay a good round price for lightering, &c ; while 
the American Consul exacted every shilling for his own 
fees! ‘Instances have been known, we believe, where 
offence has been taken by the recipients of wood, sent 


and pay a man for piling itup. We have also heard 
of a man who sent a present of a load of nuts and ap- 
ples back, because the cartage was not paid. This 
Cape de Verds case equals either of them.—N. Y. 
Commercial. 





The Rev. T. S. Wright, of the colored pres- 


preached on Sabbath evening last, in the first 
presbyterian church in this city. Mr. Wright, 
in consequence of ill health for several months, 
was compelled to withdraw from his interest- 
ing field of labor; and we are happy to learn, 
that he is now on his return, with a prospect 
of resuming his ministerial duties. 

Mr. Wright has been laboring with much 
fidelity and success, for the last four years; as 
the result of which he has gathered a flourish- 
ing church of two hundred and thirty mem- 
bers.— Utica Recorder. 


From Liserta. The editors of the New- 
York Commercial Advertiser have received 
files of the Liberia Herald to the 9th Dec. in- 
clusive. 

Saturday the first day of December, was 
observed by the Colonists as a day of public 
fasting and prayer, pursuant to‘the proclama- 
tion of Gov. Mechlin. , 

The settlement at Grand Bassa was in pro- 
gress ; thirty-five persons had proceeded thith- 
er, in the month of November, to prepare the 
necessary fortifications and houses for the pro- 
‘tection and comfort of the Colonists who were 
| shortly to occupy them. 
fe deturbancd is said to have taken place at 
‘the British settlement of Sierra Leone, by the 
| rising of the re-captured Africans. It was re- 
ported that more than one hundred of the old 
settlers had been killed. The fact of the re- 
, bellion had been confirmed, but the extent of 
‘the mischief rested on rumor. 
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in charity, because the donors did not send a sawyer, | 


byterian church in the city of New-York, | 
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The schooner Jasper; belonging to Mr. 
Francis Devany, has been lest on the Grand 
Bassa bar; said to have been eccasioned by 
the imprudence or ignorance of the master. 
List of Letters received at the office of the Lib- * 

erator, since our last paper was issued. 

P. Crandall, enn Ct. (3); J. Snel- 
ling, Weston, Mass; F. H. Whipple, Pomfret, 
Ct.; R. B. Hall, New-Haven, Ct.; E. Peabo- 
dy, Reading, Mass.; D. T. Kimball, Jr. An- 
dover, Mass. ; Richard Johnson, New-Bedford, 
' Mass.; R. PG. Wright, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Estwick Evans, Esq. Washington city, D. C.; 
Nathan Winslow, Portland, Me.; Henry E. 
Benson, Providence, R. 1.5 Rev. Geo. Bourne, 
New-York city; C. B. Ray, Falmouth, Mass. ; 
George Bowley, Geneva, N, Y,; 8S. P. Dole, 
Wilbraham, Mass.; Charles Jones, New-York 
city; Ambrose Kingman, Reading, Mass. (2) 
—Charles S. Morton, Albany, N. Y.; Lewis 
Woodson, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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DIED—On the evening of the 18th ult. Capt. Pran- 
cis March, a deacon of the colored Baptist church it 
this city, and well known and respected by most of the 
inhabitants for his worth and piety. Deacon March 
was a native of the island of Nevis, but had been an 
inhabitant of this city for nearly forty years His man< 
ners were plain and aflable ; his conversation tterest- 
ing and instructive ; for religion was the theme of his 
discourse. 

During a long and distressing illness, he manifested 
much patience under his afflictions, and was perfectly 
submissive to the divine will ; and with unshaken con- j 
fidence be resigned his soul into the hands of his Re- 
deemer, leaving a wife and many friends, together 
with the church, of which for eleven years he was a 
faithful and useful member, to mourn his departure ; 
but they are comforted, for they Know that for him to 
die was gain, and that now unequivocally, while his 
remains are crumbling back to their mother dust, his 
spirit, with the spirits of the just made perfect, is as- 
cribing songs of praise to God in those mansions of 
bliss, “where the wicked cease from‘ troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.’ 

Albany, Feb, 25, 1833. 








THE ABOLITIONIST. 
No. III. Vol. L—For Maren. 


= DAY published, The .dbolitionist, or 
Record of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society. Epitep sy A Commirrrers 


Contents.—Extracts from the Annual Re- 
port; Address of Wm. J. Snelling, Esq. » Im- ' 
mediate Emancipation—No. IIf.; Letter from 
James Cropper; Savage and Barbarous Cus- 
toms of Different Nations; Free People of 
Color; American Colonization Society ; Mas- 
sachusetts Colonization Society; Moral Ef- 
fects of the Slave System; Cost of the Re- 
hellion in Jamaica; Colored Legislators ;— 
Freedom of the Press in Jamaica; Cause of 
the Rebellion in Jamaica; The Dying Slave; 
Depreciation of Property in Jamaica. 

Porrry—The White Infant’s Reply to the 
Little Slave; Lament; Christian Love. 
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PRUDENCE CRANDALL, 


Principal of the Canterbury, (Conn.) Female 
Boarding School, 
ETURNS her most sincere thanks to 
those who have patronized her School, 
and would give information that on the first 
Monday of April next, her Schoo) will be 
opened for the reception of young Ladies and 
little Misses of color. The branches taught 
are as follows:—Rerding, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, English Grammar, Geography, History, 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, Music on 
the Piano, together with the French language. 
The terms, including board, washing, ney 
and tuition, are $25 per quarter, one half paid at 
in advance. 

{(>> Books and Stationary will be furnished 
on the most reasonable terms. 

For information respecting the School, re- 
ference may be made to the following gentle- 
‘men, viz:—Arthur Tgppan, Esq., Rev. Peter 
| Williams, Rev. eodere Raymond, Rev. 
Theodore Wright, Rev. Samuel C. Cornish, 
pRev, George Bourne, Rev. Mr. Hayborn, 
| New-York city ;—Mr. James Forten, Mr. Jo- 
iseph Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa. ;—Rev. 8. J. 
| May, Brooklyn, Ct. ;—Rey. Mr. Beman, Mu/- 
dletown, Ct. ;—Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, New- Haven, 
Ct.;—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Arnold Buffum, 
Boston, Mass. :—George Benson, Providence, 
R. 1. Canterbury, (Ct.) Feb. 25, 1833. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTEEL PER- 
SONS OF COLOR, 
(At the corner of Leonard and Church streets, 
NEV-YORK.) 
HE Proprietor of the above House returns 
his sincere thanks to his friends and the 
public for their liberal patronage, during the 
"past season, and solicits a continuance of their 
‘favors ; he assures them that no pains shall be 
/spared to render satisfaction to the most fasti- 
dious. JOHN RICH. 
New- York, Feb. 12th, 1833. 


WILBERFORCE HOUSE. 
| PR ANCIS WILES respectfully “informs 
| 4 his friends and the public generally, that 
his House, No. 152, Church-street, is stil] open 
for the accommodation of genteel persons of 
color with 

BOARDING AND LODGING. 

(> Grateful for past favors, he solicits a 
continuance of the same. His House is in a 
pleasant and healthy part of the city, and no 
pains or expense will be spared on his part to 
render the situation of those who may honor 
him with their patronage, as comfortable as 
possible. New-York, Feb. 21, 1833. 


MOORE & BROTHER ' 

ETURN their thanks to their friends 

and the public for their patronage.—- 

They still contmue to keep on hand an as- 

sortment of — 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS 
AND SHOES, 

AT THEIR stanp—No. 163, Pine-street, above 
Sixth-street. Puirapecpuia, Dee. 1832. 


BOARDERS WANTED. 

Fve or six respectable persons of color 

can be accommodated with Board ina 
private family. ‘Terms moderate. Inquire at 
No. 70, Cambridge-street;—J. W. Lewis’s 
blacksmith’s shop, same Street;—at Ne. 1, 
George-street Court; or at the Office of the 
Liberator. Dee. 22, 
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LITERARY. 





THE CAPTIVE’S HYMN. 
Saviour! I bring to Thee my chain, 
For heavier bonds on Thee were flung ; 
I bare to Thee my bosom’s pain, 
For bitterer pangs from Thee were wrung. 


I think upon that awful hour, 
When Thou, the shepherd of the flock, 
The Prince of Peace, the Lord of power, 
Wert the priest’s scorn, the soldier’s mock. 


And bleeding from the Roman rod, 
And scoffed at by the heartless Jew, 

I hear Thee plead for them to God— 
Father! they know not what they do. 


And then [ lift my trembling eyes 

To that bright seat, where, placed on high, 
The great, th’ atoning Sacrifice, 

For me, and all, is ever nigh. 


Be Thou my guard on peril’s brink, 
Be Thou my guide through weal or wo, 
And teach me of Thy cup to drink ; 
And make me in Thy path to go! 


For what is earthly change or loss ? 
Thy promises are still my owa : 

The feeblest frame may bear Thy cross, 
The lowliest spirit share Thy throne. 


[From the New-York Mirror.] 
WHY SHOULD I BLUSH? 


Why should I blush and hang my head? Because 
My neighbor’s house is larger than mine own ; 
Or that he wears a coat that gains applause, 
Of finer cloth than this that I have on ? 
Why shouldc I blush? Is it because he drives 
A curricle or carriage, and drinks wines 
From silver goblets, and luxurious thrives 
On the rich provender on which he dines ? 
And has his nightmare on a couch of down, 
Hung round with tapestry, when he eats too much ; 
And menials tremble at the great man’s frown ? 
And flatterers cringe his haughty palm to touch ? 
Is it for this? No! by all nature, no! 
Perish the thought that ever stooped to this ! 
Contentment dwells not in such paltry show— 
From many a nobler source man gathers bliss. 


Why should I blush? Is poverty a crime? 
Is it a stigma on the immortal mind ? 
Is man less man—in feeling less sublime— 
In thought more trammelled or in soul confined 1? 
Nature, through all my veins, doth answer—no! 
And the ronsed spirit speaks a stern amen. 
Stoop not, for sake of gold, the mind too low— 
For they who do, so seldom rise again : 
Lose once thy balance—let the seale but turn, 
And wisdom strikes the beam, and man ’s debased ; 
Low, grovelling thoughts with avarice will burn, 
And intellect and feeling run to waste. 


It is a thing that every day is done, 

To weigh minds in a balance with men’s cash; 
Such kind of talents man delights upon— 

The starving Otways were to these but trash! 
Your pocket is your true thermometer, 

By winch to tell the weather of life’s sky ; 
Consult it—like a faithful monitor, 

’T will tell you when the silver there runs high, 
That men will greet you with a gracious ken, 

And make warm climates in hearts cold as ice 5 
But when to zero sinks the metal—then 

They ’Il sting like adders, or avoid like mice. 
I will not blush—but should the fiery glow 

Of indignation rise upon my cheek, 
Deem it no sign of guilt that it is so, 

Nor misinterpret that which it may speak. 
IT envy not a man because he ’s rich, 

Nor more nor less respect him for his state ; 
But some do puff and strut to such a piteh, 

That one must think, with pity, on the fate 
Of that poor frog, who, as old sop says, 

Aspired the ox in stature to excel, 
But, like some would-be giant of these days, 

Burst, as a bubble, in the pompous swell. 


THE LOVE LETTER. 
She holds the letter in her eager hands, 
’T is from the absent one—most loved—most dear— 
Yet statue-like and motionless she stands, 
Nor dares to seek her fate—she looks in fear 
On the mute herald, ready to bestow 
The tidings of her weal, or of her wo! 


Perchance that long-wished record may contain 
The chilling courtesies of studied art, 

Or speak in friendship’s calm and tranquil strain, 
Mocking the feelings of her fervent heart ; 

Perchance, O! thought of bliss! it may discover . 

The hopes—the fears—the wishes of a lover ! 


See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reads— 
From her dark eye one tear of feeling gushes, 
The sudden sun-beam of a smile succeeds, 
And now a radiant hope of burning blushes 
O’ershades her cheek and brow—her doubts are past, 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 


Fain would she silent sit, and meditate 

O’er her new bliss through evening’s placid hours, 
But gay assembled guests her presence wait, 

And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers, 
And join the throng—with hurried step she flies, 
Her soul’s sweet triamph sparkling in her eyes. 


Within the gathered folds of snowy gauze 
That veils her bosom, rests the magic scroll, 
And those who greet her entrance with applause, 
Guess not the talisman whose dear control 
Teaches each look, cach accent, to express 
The thrilling sense of new found happiness. 


She wakes her Jute’s soft harmony, and sings— 
Ah! once her very songs appeared a token 

Of her deep grief, and she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken : 

But now her lays are all of hope and youth, 

Of joyous ecstasy, and changeless truth. 


Her guests depart. The moon-beams clear and bright 

O’er her still chamber cast their radiance even, z 
And kneeling in the pale and silvery light, 

She breathes her grateful orisons to Heaven, 
Then seeks her couch. O! may repose impart 
Fair visions to her young and happy heart. 

[From the N. Y. Courier aud Enquirer.] 
THE WATCH GUARD. 

She wove a chain of silken thread, 

For him she ’d loved so well and long, 

And when ’t was finished, smiling said, 

‘?T is like love’s fetters, soft yet strong.’ 

But months flew o’er—the chain was broken, 

She gazed upon its links, and sighed, 
Alas! ’t was then a bitter token 
Of ali her carly love and pride! 


For he had played the false one’s part! 

Around whose breast she ’d bound that string, 
And now, ’t was like her own young heart, 

A slighted and a broken thing ! ImoceEn. 


! 





| Extract of a letter to the Editors of the Portland 
Advertiser, dated Washington, Feb. 4. | 

I was amused, the other day, with Mr. Cal- 
houn who after interrupting Mr. Frelinghuy- | 
sen in debate, and attempting in vain to make | 
him understand some of his constitutional ab-. 


never make a northern man understand me.’ 
Mr. Calhoun was half right. We hate meta- 
physics, and are great lovers of common sense. 
| We seldom study any thing from which can 
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‘result no possible benefit. Our country claims 
/some steady, strong minded, practical men ; 
| but our soil is so hard and rocky, our climate 
so cold, and our people so busy, that we have 
no time for abstractions. We must leave these 
puzzling notions to ‘the children of the south,’ 
who have politicians to think for them, slaves 
to work for them, and a soil fertile in any thing 
that sells well. Our notions are all Yankee 
notions. It is a rule with us never to derange 
our brains by hard thinking, unless we are 
paid for it. We take the world ‘fair and easy,’ 
grumble and scold a little, but seldom threat- 
en. Hence we have no Don Quixotes mad on 
nuttification, or Sancho Panzas, who think it 
pleasant to govern, though only a flock of 
sheep. Business is with us the order of the 
day. We eat, drink, walk and talk in a hurry. 
The truth is, we are driven to our wits to get 
aliving. We till the earth, but no cotton, 
rice, tobacco, or sugar, comes therefrom. Our 
corn is pinched by the frost. Our wheat blush- 
es for its meanness. The earth is but a crusty 
mother, and yields her tributes with reluctance. 
But yet we make money out of every thing. 
We dam up our rivers, and turn our waterfalls 
to account. The genius of steam steps for- 
ward and gives us ahelping hand. We trans- 
form our forests into ships and water pails, ed- 
ifices and buttons, and into wooden nutmegs 
and wooden hams, perhaps, you maliciously 
add. We turn our ledges into stores and 
churches; our straws into hats and bonnets, 
and even our old rags into paper. From the 
banks of Newfoundland we catch fish to feed 
you, and in the Pacific Ocean, harpoon whales 
for the oil to give you light to abuse us by. 
Our long-legged brigs dodge into your ports, 
and freight your cotton to Liverpool, or take 
it home to make music for our spinning jen- 
nies, and to keep the fingers of our girls in 
motion. Our sloops and schooners peddle 
their boards, their bricks, and notions on the 
coast from the Passamaquoddy to Mexico. We 
are every where onthe ocean and the land 
wherever a cent of money can be gained, You 
see us in your cities trading a year or so, and 

while you are rating horses, or floundering in 

metaphysics, we are getting mortgages of 
your plantations. We turn all things to an 

account. Even the winds are not suffered to 
blow in vain. They turn our grist mills, our 

bark mills, or waft our ships into port. The 

very ashes on the hearth of the farmer are fre- 

quently sold to pay his taxes. Nothing is lost 

or forgotten. Even whena hog is killed, the 

boys of the yeoman are not suffered to forget 

the bristles, as for them, the pedlar ‘ will shell 

out the rhino.’ So attentive are we obliged 

to be even in the smallest things to gain 

a livelihood. No wonder then that such a 

people who have so much to do to earn their 

bread and their clothes, cannot understand 

Southern metaphysics. 

Now, Mr. Ritchie, and gentlemen from the 
South, do you want a remedy for the Ameri- 
can System? Tell all your Catos, vour Scipi- 
os, your Ciceros and al] your Romans and Gre- 
cians, who concoct such strange doses for the 
Richmond Enquirer, to go to work—for as much 
as we value ourselyes on our free schools, we 
cannot understand all the long political’ talks 
of your correspondents. Your very newspa- 
pers are incomprehensible on our side of the 
Potomac. Hang then by law, the first man 
who writes a column on ‘State Rights” For- 
bid all the Virginia boys from reading Thom- 
as Jefferson, or studying Politics before they 
are forty. Expunge secesssion, nullification 
and chivalry trom your vocabulary. Away 
| with your numereus constitutional scruples 





| MISCELLANEOUS. | ree, 


. ° ° . | 
stractions, turned round in his seat with appa- | 
rent vexation, and said in a low tone, ‘I can | 


correspondent of the N. 
4dvocate. 

Mr Calhoun was occasionally eloquent, 
generally warm and excited, and spoke oe the 
most part rapidly—but his voice was notc ee 
nor even firm; and his nervous and physic 
system appeared to be much weakened. He 
was nervous in the extreme, but this might 
have arisen from the peculiar position in 
which he finds himself placed. ae 

Mr Calhoun had scarcely taken his seat, 
when Mr Webster rose, a8 if determined not 
to lose a moment. He placed himself in atti- 
tude—moved his chair out of his way—and 
seemed prepared at once for a regular speech. 
And such a speech I have never heard—from 
a quarter to one (when Mr Calhoun conclud- 
ed) to three—then a recess till 5 o clock— 
then from 5till past 8 o’clock to night, when 
he concluded. It has not yet ceased to ring 
in my ears. It has not been surpassed, in my 
opinion, by any effort he ever made, net ex- 
cepting his famous speech on Foote’s resolu- 
tion on the public lands. In parts it was with- 
ering—it was annihilating—and full of mixed 


argument and castigation. 





Extract of a letter to the Eqitors of the American 
Sentinel, dated Wasliington, Feb. 16th. 

Two days in succession have I been ex- 
hausting my bodily strength in squeezing and 
being squeezed, in the Senate Chamber. And 
yet | would go through it all again and again 
to enjoy the same high intellectual treat 
which the debate between Cannoun and 
Weesrer has afforded. ‘The former has not 
reached my expectations. Perhaps it 1s ow- 
ing to his unfortunate, and I cannot help 
thinking, unnatural position. His doctrine of 
nullification is sustained by no power of intel- 
lect :—it bears down to the earth the genius 
and spirit whence it has sprung. Mr Wes- 
ster grappled him the instant he ceased to 
speak, and has dashed him from one rock to 
another until no life nér shape seems left. I 
cannot describe to ycu the effect of his speech. 





TEMPERANCE. 

Mr. Paurrey,—Allow me to state a few 
facts in relation to the labors of our County 
Agent, DANIEL FROST, Jun. Esq. who has 
just left us. Mr. F. commenced his agency 
in Essex County, on the eleventh of Septem- 
ber last, and has continued it, with the excep- 
tion of a short interim about ‘Thanksgiving 
time,’ tili the beginning of last week. He has 
visited every town in the County. He found 
forty Temperance Societies previously exist- 
ing within the limits of the County, and has 
left behind him seventy. The number of 
members when he began his agency, was 
eight thousand, two hundred and sixty-seven. 
It is now sixteen thousand, four hundred and 
forty-two. In other words, it has been doubled, 
in four months, which is just about the amount 
of time, taking out occasional interruptions, 
occupied by the Agency. In this single town, 
a glorious advance has been made. The 
Agent’s report gives an increase of about 
seventeen hundred, during his visit +here—ma- 
king the total of names pledged, bona fide, as 
we trust, to Total Abstinence in Salem, three 
thousand. On one evening, at the close of the 
lecture, over three liundred names were sub- 
seribed.—On another, four hundred and fifty. 
About four hundred were given in, on one 
evening, at South Danvers. But I need not 
enlarge. Such facts speak volumes, No 
agent who is enabled to make up such a rec- 
ord, needs any other praise. Higher evidence 
of his ability, or his worth, could not be given. 
Still we cannot help adding, that Mr. Frost 
has left behind him a place in our most grate- 
ful recollections. The dignity and urbanity 
of his manners, his captivating eloquence, 
his untiring zeal, his admirable tact in the 
management of every part of his agency, and 
above all, the brilliamt success, with which a 
kind Providence hes crowned his efforts in 
one of the noblest of causes, will not be for- 
gotten by this generation. The results of this 
agency are not to be estimated now. They 
belong to the future, not less than to the pre- 
sent. They are, they must be, such as shall 


. 





about removingW ashington’s remains, with all 
that sort of nonsense. Get rid of your slaves 
too as soon as yotl Cami, sud let it be honorable 
to labor. Think nothing below your industry 
and your saving. Make your own shoes and 
boots, and cease to sell the Yankees the leath- 
| er, to purchase it again when manufactured at 
| Lynn or elsewhere. Do this, and my life for 
it, Virgimia will soon resume her dominion. 
Her roads will betome passable: her villages 
look bright; her cities hum with industry, and 
her people independent and happy. 

To such a people, in such a climate, and 
with such a soil, the North must succumb. 
You can put us down in noother way. Legis- 
late as much as you please—give us tariffs or 





the land, or from the land to the ecean, we 
shall always be rich, and you will always be 


work of but one of our white men, and while 
your white man is ashamed to labor, and thus 
spends his time in studying and talking meta- 
physics. B. 
Wasuinetron, Feb, 15. 
Mr. Calhoun drew an immense crowd to- 
day to the Senate. When he rose, he was 
evidently laboring under severe embarrass- 
ment. His pale, haggard and agitated coun- 
tenance eloquently expressed what was pass- 
ing within. His manner was energetic, but 


take them away—draw us from the ocean to | 


poor, while three of your negfoes can do the | 


rejoice the heart of every philanthropist and 
christian. T'o the Agent we must be allowed 
, to say, on parting, may your life long be pre- 
_served, and your labors in this mighty enter- 
prise, cease ’ ; May every 
County Committee in the Commonwealth, be 
as fortunate, in the selection of their Agents, 
as ours has been, and the tide of Temper- 
ance rise and roll on, till it has swept away all 
the mischiefs and misery, which the antagonist 
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fe ae . 

| vice has created.— Salem Register. 
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only with your life. 





Temperance Prize Question——With the 
laudable design of promoting the temperance 
reformation, which has been so successfully 
commenced in the United States, the Penn- 
| sylvania State Temperance Socicty has united 
with several benevolent individuals, for the 
purpose of raising a sum, as a premium, to be 
awarded to the euthor of the best dissertation, 
embracing the following questions, viz :— 

I. What is the history of the origin of ar- 
dent spirit, and of its intrduction into medical 
practice ? 

Il. What are its effects upon the animal 
economy ?—And 

Iif. Is there any condition of the system, 
in health or disease, in which its use is indis- 
pensable, and for which there is not an ade- 
quate substitute ? 

It is desirable that the premium should be 
at least $500, and efforts will be made to raise 
it to $1000. At present, however, we are au- 





| as usual, almost too rapid to leave any power- 
ful impression on the mind. His periods | 
seem to be running a race after each other, | 
and a great part of the most pointed of his 

sentences scarcely reach the ear, and never | 
find their way to the seat of the feelings. He | 
spoke for about an hour and 40 minutes, when | 
he was seized with a vertigo, to which he is 
at times subject, and had to give way toa mo- 
tion to adjourn. He will probably occupy the 
whole of to-morrow ; and if so, Mr Webster 
may come out in reply on Monday. I do not 
think thet the speech of Mr Calhoun will ad- 
vance his tame, at least, so far as he has gone. 
He had nothing to gain, but every thing to 
lose, as an orator. If he had had justice on 
his side, his talents would have achieved for 
him new laurels, but having the argument and 
the voice of the world against him, he cannot 





thorized to pledge a premium of but 300 dol- 
lars, which will be awarded in money, a gold 
medal, or in plate with a suitable inscription, 
at the option of the successful writer. 


to the Rev. W. W. Mies, ‘New-York city, on or 


tation should have on its title page a device or 
motto, corresponding with one upon an ac- 
companying sealed letter, containing the au- 
thor’s name, title and residence. 

The seal of the letter accompanying the 
successful dissertation, only, will be broken 
while a/l others, with their dissertations, will re- 
main at the disposal of their authors. 

The Board of adjudicators consist of John 
C. Warren, M. D. professor of anatomy and 
surgery, Harvard University, Boston ; Thomas 
Sewall, M. D. professor of anatomy and phys- 





but fail, 


iology, Columbia college, Washington, D. C.; 


Dissertations must be transmitted, post paid, | from his papers, that they are not the Board of 


| Managers, regularly appointed. We have 


before the Ist of January, 1834. ‘The disser. | seen the private seal of the Governor of Up- 


Vau . President of the Pennsyl- 
ae er ae Society, Philadel- 
phia; Parker Cleaveland, M. D. professor of 
chemistry and materia medica, Bowdoin col- 
lege, Maine; Vanb urgh Livingston, Westches- 
ter Co. New-York; Benjainin Silliman, M. D. 
professor of chemistry, Yale college, New- 
Haven, Conn.; Francis Wayland, ». D. Pres- 
ident of Brown University, Providence, R. L; 
William Goodell, senior editor of the ‘Genius 
of Temperance,” New-York city; Rev. W, 
W. Niles, Secretary of the Board. 





An Amateur. On Friday evening Mr. 
Brink, one of the police officers, was informed 
by a mulatto girl that a young fellow by the 
name of Renshaw had come to her father’s 
house that afternoon, and endeavored to _bor- 
row some of her clothes, to act the part of Kate 
in the play of Tom and Jerry. She refusing 
to lend, he watched a favorable opportunity, 
and slyly slipt to her bureau, from which he 
took some under linen, several petticoats, to- 
gether with a frock, and quickly decamped, 
Accompanied by this girl, Mr Brink proceeded 
to a rear house in-Orange near Bayard street, 
which is occupied as a theatre by a set of Am- 
ateurs 25 in number, all of whom he found 
dressed for their characters in Tom and Jerry. 
Several of them were in the garb of women, 
‘and so much disguised by corsets, curls, paint, 
‘and balloon sleeves, that it was with difficulty 
Renshaw could be identified. Next morning 
he was brought to the Police, where it was sta- 
ted he had been frequently seen at balls, and 
also parading Broadway in the dress of a fe- 
male. Several effeminate things who belong- 
ed to the above ‘Shakespeare Club,’ came in- 
ito the office to be his bail, but as they were 
not deemed competent, he was committed to 
Bridewell—.Vew York Standard. 





Distressing Accident. It falls to our lot to 
record one of the most melancholy occurren~ 
ces that has for along time happened in this 
community. Yesterday morning, between the 
hours of 10 and 11 o’clock, as Mr William 
Russel, Jr. one of our most enterprising citi- 
zens, was in his grist-mill explaining to a per- 
son the nature of some improvements he had 
been making in his machinery, the skirt of his 
coat was caught in the cogs of the wheels, 
and he was drawn in and crushed immediate- 
ly to death. The accident was so sudden, that 
the person with him was unaware of any thing 
extraordinary having oecurred, until he looked 
round and saw the lifeless body mangled in a 
shocking manner. Not a groan was heard, 
the departure of life was so instantaneous. 
Mr. R. was inthe 68th year of his age, and 
was respected by all who knew him. He has 
left a large family to mourn the afflicting dis- 
pensation of an overruling Power.—.Vew Bed- 
Jord Gazelte. 


Agitation.—It is by agitation that the air is 
made refreshing when the sultry heats of sum- 
mer sicken the delicate and enervate the 
strong. 

It is agitation which preserves large bodies 
of water irom stagnation and putrescence. 

It is agitation which brings down the rotten 
wood of the forest with a crash to the ground. 

It is agitation by the same strong breeze 
which strengthens the stout oak, and gives ita 
firmer holding on the soil. 

Itis by agitating subjects connected with 
public liberty, that the calm of despotism and 
the succeeding storm of revolution are equally 
avoided. Let those who are for a public pas- 
siveness, quiescence, and unruffled surface, 
know that the storm which succeeds this is ir- 
resistible as the tornado, devastating as the lo- 
cust, and sudden as the whirlwind.— Vindica- 
or. 


Meeting of Oneida Presbytery—The meet- 
ings of this body were closed on Friday after- 
noon, after a session of about four days, which 
was adjourned without clearing more than half 
the docket. Many subjects of great interest 
were brought forward, and many more remain 
to be acted on at the meeting at New-York 
Mills, on the first Monday of March. 

The Agent of the Wilberforce African set- 
tlement, Israel Lewis, a very intelligent co- 
lored man, was heard in reference to his 
agency, and considerable interest was felt in 
the subject. A resolution passed, recommend- 
ing that contributions be taken up in the sev- 
eral churches for this object, and forwarded 
to Mr. E, Vernon, of this city, as soon as 
practicable. é 

We ought in justice to Mr. Lewis to say, 
that so far as we know, the opinion is fully en- 
tertained, that he is a man of entire probity, 
and that the annynciation in some of the pa- 
pers to the contrary, is the work of a few dis- 
affected men in the Canadian colony, who are 
dissatisfied with his salutary administration of 
affairs there.—Utica Recorder. 





Mr. Israel Lewis, (a colored man,) the foun- 
der of the Wilberforce colony, in Upper Can- 
ada, has called on us for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting his credentials as the duly authorized 
agent of the colony of colored people estab- 
lished at Wilberforce, and of refuting certain 
aspersions on his character which have ap- 
peared in the Rochester papers. We have 
looked over his papers touching his authority 
to act as agent, and from other information, 
feel bound to say, that the publications which 
have been made designed to impair the public 
confidence in him as the agent of the colony, 
appear unmerited. A new Board of Mana- 
gers have, it seems, given notice cautioning 
the public against paying Mr. Lewis any mon- 
ey asagent. Mr. Lewis denies, and we think 
justly, the authority of this Board, and shows 





_ per Canada, to the credentials of Mr. Lewis, 
under date of Nov. 1832. Mr. Lewis appears 
ito be an intelligent and upright man, ardent 
In the good cause in which he is engaged, and 
which certainly deserves success. 

Utica Sentinel. 

















MORAL. 


INFIDELITY. 


Dr. Thomson remarks in one of his sermons 
that the causes of infidelity are seldom found 
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terest which the public have felt jn his his 
—the history of aman Cistinguished. you, 
equally by his talents, his infide 
and we may add, his misery, 

In the conversations, Byron said the 
ed to have his religious opinions fixed, 
could not understand the subject; adinat 
seen so many whose life gave the lie wad 
profession, that his impression was that § 
Christians believed the scriptures, One 
subject of miracles, it was a sufficient als 
that one had happened in a Catholic ree: 
in Italy while he was there: the church i 
ing taken fire, the fire was extinguished ‘Ses 
of the saints holding out his toe. Wishing 
throw off the imputation that he did notieabi 
bible, he produced a pocket bible which 
said had been given him by his sister , 
which he affirmed he had read, re 
conversation, he wished to know of Dy in 
nedy what he thought of the Witch of Enda 
declaring it the finest and most finished seep 
that ever was written. ‘It beats al] the hig 
scenes I ever read.’ At another time he sal 
to him, after dining in company with one ¢ ie 
the Greek chiefs—‘ Do you know | am ner 
reconciled to St. Paul? He says there icy 
difference between the Jews and the Greeks 
I am exactly of the same opinion, for the thy. 
acters of both are equally vile.’ 

Now this is precisely the way in which; ie 
large class of unbelievers treat Christiniy 
If they read at all, it is for purposes the mx 
perverse. In the case of Byron, it isto iy 
the materials of a poem or a jest, oritisy 
seek for some absurdity or mystery with whic) 
they may amuse themselves, or use on occ 
sion 2s a weapon against Christianity, This 
is the extent of their considerateness: whi 
the greatest part of their lives is spent iny. 
ter disregard of the bible—it finding no plan FF 
at al] in their minds. : 

There is still a large class who do not con- 
sider even to the extent we have just deseri 
ed. .They reject Christianity on the gromé 
of a sweeping prejudice in the outset, ani 
then merging themselves in pursuits of pres. 
ing worldly business or absorbing pleasures, 
they do not recur to it voluntarily, and wher 
obtruded on their notice they repeat their re 
jeetion with equal inconsiderateness. How 
many of the present generation of infidels in 
France among the higher classes, have ever 
read the bible for any purpose ?—Probably na 
one in five hundred. 

But there is a class of infidels differen 
from these. They who with a spirit of rancor 
and cordial hatred to the bible, pursue Its} 
tematically and perseveringly. Such was (i> 
bon, whose spite shows itself, and whose yeh 
lowness tinges every chapter in the ‘Decli 
and Fall.’ Such were Voltaire, Hume, Paine, 
and others. We think it likely the ongimt 
cause of infidelity in these men was pride e 
intellect, though their infidelity was doubtless 
confirmed by moral depravity. Hume ': 
himself sufficiently flattered with the prospet 
of staggering the opinions of the world on , 
subject of miracles. While all assented, lt 
esteemed it a great feat, if by an mgen® 
and. plausible, yet groundless theory, he coud 
unsettle the minds of the multitude. It ise 
sy to see how this propensity may gam 
entire direction to the mind ; and even thong! 
the person may study the bible inch, yet! 
shall always be with this simple design" 
looking for and exposing defects,—of shows 
that this doctrine is mysterious and unwert’ 
to he believed,—or that that involves @% 
surdity and should be rejected. 
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